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In Defense of Miss Kenney 

Ordinarily we would not publish an article of such 
length, but we feel justified in printing Professor 
Louie Fant’s ardent defense of Miss Virginia Kenney 
in this issue as W. T. Griffing’s guest columnist. THE 
SILENT WORKER did not reprint Miss Kenney’s “A 
Better Way to Teach Deaf Children” which appeared 
in the March 1962 issue of Harper’s, nor did we print 
any letters such as were written to the editor of Har¬ 
per’s and subsequently printed in that magazine. 

We feel that Miss Kenney was unfairly the victim 
of personal attacks when letters were printed in both 
Harper’s and another magazine. Such letters should 
have been confined to discussion of the controversy 
itself. There was a great deal to be said pro and con, 
but was is in poor taste to inject personalities—such 
as reflections on one’s professional background. 

Professor Fant’s article is printed as he wrote it. 
We will let it speak for itself. Far be it from us to 
inject more personalities into such a debate. The 
problems of deafness — and more particularly the 
problems of education—are the same no matter what 
views are held by extremists. Professional ethics and 
justice are involved. 

And we repeat: Communication is the chief prob¬ 
lem of the deaf. No one method is the answer. The ac¬ 
quisition of language presents the same problem, no 
matter what the means of expression. 

The Place of Criticism 

There are two kinds of criticism: Constructive 
and destructive. It is not always possible to analyze 
the motives of critics. Instead of offering construc¬ 
tive or destructive criticism, some people merely 
argue for the sake of argument. 

Most of us are familiar with the old philosophy, 
“While I do not agree with your point of view, I ac¬ 
cept your right to express it.” The foregoing is a 
paraphrase of the well-known quotation setting forth 
the American concept of freedom of speech. 

If a critic intends his criticism to be constructive, 
he should first ascertain the facts. All too often vio¬ 
lent criticism is due to plain lack of information or to 
misunderstanding. Debate is apt to become so heated 
that the participants make no attempts to make cer¬ 
tain they are talking about the same thing in the 


same language. And it is hard to draw the line be¬ 
tween constructive and destructive criticism. 

Members of any organization are endowed with 
certain rights and privileges, most of which are clear¬ 
ly stated in the group’s bylaws. Common sense should 
dictate the usage of such inherent rights and privi¬ 
leges. 

We are reminded of one of those wall plaques we 
read somewhere recently: “There are three sides to 
every question—your side, the other side, and the 
facts.” The morale is that usually neither side is 
absolutely right in a great many of our arguments. 
It all too frequently happens that the facts are being 
disregarded. 

Now what are we driving at? We firmly believe 
that a lot more can be accomplished by seeking out 
the facts and proceeding from there on a give and 
take basis, leaving out the personalities. An atmos¬ 
phere of mutual good will provides a powerful stimu¬ 
lant to cooperative action and ultimate success. 

Working Out a Schedule 

The October and November numbers of THE SI¬ 
LENT WORKER are being combined in this issue. 
Then we will print the December number as a single 
issue. From there on we are not sure what our sched¬ 
ule will be. It is likely that there will be two or three 
combined numbers throughout the year, for an ob¬ 
vious reason—economy. 

Another reason for this combined issue is to get 
back on schedule. We are behind in our mailing date 
and have been for some time. 

We do not like to combine issues. We would pre¬ 
fer to get the magazine out monthly. Until we can 
get a definite schedule worked out, much of our 
Swinging coverage will tend to be out of date. 

In response to suggestions, we are printing NAD 
financial reports in agate type. We have already been 
able to get more reading matter included by cutting 
down on the size of slugs—we are now using eight- 
point slugs instead of nine-point. This means a 28- 
page issue of the SW is equal to 32 pages by former 
standards. 

If our readers have suggestions — as to makeup 
and coverage—we’re listening . . . although we can¬ 
not promise to follow up on all the advice. Some sug¬ 
gestions, however, have been put into effect. 
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American Deaf Represented at... 

250th Anniversary of Abbe de I’Epee’s Birth 

By Leon and Hortense Auerbach 



Abbe de TEpee's church said to be between 400-600 years old is now in the process of restora¬ 
tion after being abandoned for many years—through the efforts of tho French deaf. The Auerbachs 
were given a small plank from this church which is part of the original structure in a small village 

near Rheims, France. 


After months of planning to attend 
the NAD Convention in Florida, we 
ended up in Paris, France, during July. 
Not that we have any regrets, an oppor¬ 
tunity such as the one Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege’s Board of Directors offered to us 
was a “once-in-a-lifetime” chance. Dr. 
Elstad decided that Gallaudet should be 
represented at the 250th anniversary cel¬ 
ebration of the birth of Abbe de PEpee 
and the college board agreed. We were 
fortunate to be chosen to represent Gal¬ 
laudet College at the Festival in Paris. 

Through Mr. Fred Schreiber and Dr. 
Byron B. Burnes we were asked to rep¬ 
resent the NAD in Paris also. This we 
did gladly since we wanted the European 
deaf to know that our NAD is very 
much interested in the deaf throughout 
the world. 

Approximately 20 countries sent of¬ 
ficial representatives to the Paris Festi¬ 
val. To our surprise, we were able to 
carry on conversations with deaf persons 
from all the other countries. Some with 
ease—some with difficulty, but all were 
friendly and helpful to the Americans. 
Mr. Robey Burns and Mr. Mario Santin, 
two veteran “globe-trotters,” were also 
at the Paris meeting and helped a great 
deal to smooth our way. To give you an 
idea of what the program was like, we 
are reproducing it here (a translated 
version) : 

Friday, June 22—Tour of the Foyer 
de la Coordination (their clubrooms). 
Evening reception and champagne toast 
to PEpee at the Foyer. 

Saturday, June 23—Reception at l’Ho- 
tel de Ville dc Paris (city hall) given by 
Mayor of Paris. Afternoon visit to School 
for the Deaf in Paris (Abbe de PEpee’s 
school). Speeches by several delegates 
(Leon Auerbach was one of the speak¬ 
ers), then ceremony of laying wreaths at 
PEpee’s statue. We placed one here for 
Gallaudet College. Champagne toast to 
PEpee followed the ceremony. 

Sunday, June 24—Attended a Mass in 
PEglise Saint-Roch (Paris church where 
the Abbe is entombed). In afternoon, 
visited another school for the deaf at 
Asnieres. Then a reception given by 
mayoress of Asnieres in PHotel de Ville 
de Asnieres (city hall). At this reception, 
the mayoress presented three medallions 
—one to the president of the French 
“NAD,” one to a deaf Belgian banker, 
and one to “Le Professeur de Mathe- 
matique” (Leon Auerbach, Gallau¬ 
det’s representative). Another cham¬ 
pagne toast. 

Monday, June 25—Morning visit to la 
Sorbonne and program honoring Abbe 


de PEpee. Excursion to Chateau de la 
Malmaison (castle built for Josephine by 
Napoleon). 

Tuesday, June 26—Visit to UNESCO. 
Afternoon boat ride down the Seine. 

Wednesday, June 27—Visit to Abbe 
de PEpee’s church in Feuges. (The Ab¬ 
be’s village church where he conducted 
services before taking up education of 
the deaf. This church was built during 
the 15th century and had been aban¬ 
doned for many years. The French deaf 
have raised funds for partial restoration 
of this church. We were given a plank 
from wall behind the altar from this an¬ 
cient church and gave it to the college’s 
library for display.) Dinner at a very 
French hotel in nearby town. Visit to 
Caves de vins de Champagne (vast 
underground caves where champagne is 
bottled and stored for aging). Naturally, 
we were all asked to sample the “wares” 
of two champagne caves we visited. 
Visit to clubhouse of the deaf of Reims 

. . . Champagne cave owned by the 
Mercier family that we visited was 
founded by several brothers, one of them 
deaf. Clubhouse given to the deaf by the 
Mercier Company. 

Thursday, June 28—Excursion to Cha¬ 
teau de Fontainebleau. (A truly magnifi¬ 
cent example of early French artistry 

. . . because of hugeness and state of 
disrepair, it was in danger of being 
abandoned until the Rockfellers donated 
huge sums to help in the Chateau’s res¬ 
toration.) Evening Theatrical Program. 


An excellent program put on by the 
French theatrical troupe. Their director 
is a hearing man, but all actors were 
deaf. Our Bernard Bragg put on a very 
good show during the evening also. His 
rendition of “Oh, Susanna” really went 
over big, since the European deaf had 
never seen a song put on in signs. 

Friday, June 29—Grand Banquet de 
Gala and Grand Bal de Nuit. (Banquet 
was a seven-course affair. The ball was 
like ours usually is . . . some dancing, 
but a good deal of just “gabbing.”) 

Saturday, June 30—Afternoon pro¬ 
gram of gymnastics followed by a 
basketball game between France and 
Poland. 

Sunday, July 1—Ceremony at Ver¬ 
sailles—Abbe de PEpee’s birthplace. 
Wreaths were laid at the Abbe’s statue 
in park near the city hall. Leon Auer¬ 
bach placed a wreath for the NAD; S. 
Robey Burns placed wreaths for the 
NFSD and the AAAD. After the cere¬ 
monies, we had lunch in tea room of 
Versailles Castle and then were given a 
guided tour by two Frenchmen . . . one 
is editor of the French newspaper 
“Voice of the Deaf,” the other is a very 
clever cameraman who has made several 
short original movie films. Afternoon 
sports program at the Versailles Munic¬ 
ipal Stadium. Evening—private dinner 
given by the officers of the Paris Coordi¬ 
nation Committee for a select few of 
the delegates. It was a remarkable din¬ 
ner in a very French restaurant and a 
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Professor and Mrs. Loon Auerbach with officers of the British Deaf and Dumb Association and of 
the World Federation of the Deaf in front of Hotel Continental, Plymouth, England. Dr. Eric 
Greenaway, chairman of the BDDA, is in the middle with the Auerbachs to his left. 


wonderful climax to a 11-day stay in 
Paris, the city of lights. 

At the Paris meeting, we met Rev. 
Mark C. Frame, liasion officer for the 
British Deaf and Dumb Association. 
Rev. Frame invited us to attend the 
BDDA Congress, as their guests, in 
Plymouth, England, a week after the end 
of the Paris Festival. Since we were in 
Europe as representatives of Gallaudet 
College, we felt it wise to cut short our 
planned sightseeing tour of Europe and 
attend the Congress. 

Since the NAD now plans to admit 
hearing persons to membership, you 
may be interested in knowing that the 
president of the French equivalent of 
our NAD is a hearing man. (He uses 
their sign language fluently since his par¬ 
ents are deaf.) The newly-elected chair¬ 
man of the British Deaf and Dumb 
Association is Dr. Greenaway. Many of 
you have met him or heard about him 
since he visited America and toured 
many of our state schools several years 
ago. Dr. Greenaway is headmaster (su¬ 
perintendent) of the Yorkshire School 
for the Deaf. Offices in the BDDA are 
about evenly divided between the deaf 
and the hearing. The hearing members 
attending the Congress are all fluent in 
use of their sign language and we had a 
difficult time distinguishing between the 
deaf and the hearing. We wasted many 
hours trying to finger-spell in their dou¬ 
ble hand way to people we later found 
to be hearing. After that, we just talked 
to them orally and were able to under¬ 
stand their replies through a combina¬ 
tion of lipreading and guesswork at 
their signs. English signs and fingerspell¬ 
ing are very different from our own . . . 
much more so than the French or other 
Europeans we met. 

Our outlook has been broadened by 
our overseas trip. We feel that the deaf 
in America owe a great deal to our deaf 


teachers and to our hearing administra¬ 
tors who have been willing to give us all 
a chance to advance in our chosen line 
of work. There are no deaf teachers in 
Europe. This, we feel, accounts in large 
measure for the fact that we have ad¬ 
vanced far more than our European 
counterparts. They have no “Gallaudet 
College” and very few high schools for 
the deaf. Most children are “on their 
own” by the time they are 15 or 16 
simply because the schools do not offer 
higher education for the deaf. The pic¬ 
ture is beginning to change in Great 
Britian at least we hope. The BDDA 
passed a resolution asking the Ministry 
of Education to do all in its power to 
establish higher education for the deaf 
in Great Britain. Dr. Greenaway and 


many like him are working toward es¬ 
tablishment of a college for the deaf 
over there. He is also very much inter¬ 
ested in having deaf teachers in the 
schools once a center of higher educa¬ 
tion has been established for training 
such teachers. 

In Paris and later in Plymouth, we be¬ 
came acquainted with Mr. Dragoljub 
Vukotic, a deaf man from Yugoslavia, 
who is president of the World Federa¬ 
tion of the Deaf. Mr. Vukotic is coming 
to America as the guest of our govern¬ 
ment in early October. He will probably 
tour the country and we hope that every¬ 
where he goes he will receive the “red 
carpet treatment” from the deaf. He is 
a fine young man and speaks, reads, and 
writes many languages. He has been to 
America before, and so perhaps some of 
you have already met him. 

Thompson B. Clayton Named 
Gallaudet Dean of Men 

Thompson B. Clayton, former athletic 
director and coach at Gallaudet College, 
has been re-appointed to the Gallaudet 
staff as Dean of Men. He succeeds the 
late Prof. Walter J. Krug, who died in 
May 1962, after 35 years of service in 
this position. 

Mr. Clayton resigned as athletic direc¬ 
tor at Gallaudet College in 1957 to take 
a similar assignment at the Maine Mari¬ 
time Academy. 

For the past three years, Mr. Clayton 
has served as Guidance Counselor at the 
Jay High School, Jay, Me. 

Mr. Clayton will resume the direction 
of Gallaudet’s wrestling team, since his 
replacement, Frank Turk, is now head 
football coach at the college. 


M. Clift, director of the school for tho deaf in Paris, making an address in front of the Abbe de 
I’Epee statue (out of picture at right). Among the audience, besides deaf pupils, can be seen S. 
Robey Burns, Leon Auerbach. Delegates from Germany, Belgium and Holland are also in the 
picture. Dr. M. Goldman of Gallaudet College is at the right. 
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This picture was taken in front of Continental Hotel, Plymouth, England, July 11, 1962. Left to 
right, Dragoljub Vokotic of Yugoslavia, president of the World Federation of Deaf; Dr. Eric S. 
Greenaway, headmaster, Yorkshire School for the Deaf; Mrs. Greenaway; Mrs. Leon Auerbach; Mr. 

Auerbach. 

The Educational Front 

and Parents Department 

By W. T. Griffing, Editor 



Professor Louie J. Fant of the depart¬ 
ment of education of Gallaudet College 
submitted his article to Harper’s Maga¬ 
zine for publication, but the editors de¬ 
cided they could not handle such a 
courageous article. 

Louie, the son of deaf parents, is to 
be contratulated on writing such a fine 
paper. Rather than see it gather dust in 
his desk, we are printing it in THE 
SILENT WORKER, although we are 
none too happy to do that because our 
readers are the deaf themselves, and 
hearing persons who are our friends and 
supporters. Such an enlightening article 
should have better distribution among 
those who hold that the oral system of 
instruction is the only one which can 
lead the deaf out of the wilderness of 
ignorance and abnormality. 

We are proud to publish Professor 
Fant’s article in our department.—WTG. 
Miss Kenney, Go Home? 

By Louie J. Fant 

Congratulations to Harper and Broth¬ 
ers for upholding its reputation of pro¬ 
viding a forum for dissident opinion. 
Congratulations to Virginia Kenney for 
focusing national attention on a problem 
too long obscured from the lay public. 
It took raw courage to say what she 
said, knowing it would draw vitri¬ 
olic condemnation from many of her 
colleagues. 

The wake of her article, “A Better 
Way to Teach Deaf Children,” is strewn 


with charges of incompetency and pro¬ 
fessional irresponsibility. Some of the 
accusations taken from the aftermath of 
letters to the editor need examining. 

Miss Kenney has been called “not a 
teacher,” “professionally poorly pre¬ 
pared,” “insecure” “grossly uninformed,” 
“unenlightened,” and exhibiting an “ut¬ 
ter lack of empathy and understanding.” 
Her article has been branded “devastat- 
ingly pessimistic,” “reflects only emo¬ 
tional frustration,” a “mumbo-jumbo of 
words,” a “hysterical outburst of frus¬ 
tration toward a profession in which the 
author cannot succeed . . . ,” “colossal 
ignorance,” and a “hodge-podge of mis¬ 
information.” Her critics seem far more 
hysterical than she. 

One letter said “ . . . Miss Kenney, 
though a speech therapist, had no formal 
training to teach the deaf.” I know of 
several, and I am sure there are many 
more, speech therapists with no formal 
training who teach deaf children. Most 
of them teach in oral schools. Appar¬ 
ently, as long as they keep silent on 
oralism, they may teach. But, let one 
criticize oralism and that one becomes 
incompetent. 

One of the letter writers who is him¬ 
self deaf said, “Miss Kenney has nailed 
down many of our idiosyncracies . . .” 
That’s pretty good for one who is sup¬ 
posed to be uninformed about the deaf. 

Another writer says, “She discredits 


oralism from her first day of such teach¬ 
ing without any previous experience with 
the deaf to fall back on.” We are left to 
assume that new born oralists never dis¬ 
credit manualism until they have taught 
in a manual atmosphere and have as¬ 
sociated with numerous deaf adults. I 
can assure the reader that neither neo¬ 
phyte oralists nor experienced oralists 
practice such restraint. 

The quotation cited above has an 
ironic twist. It comes from the pen of 
her employer. One might ask that if he 
was aware of this attitude “from her 
first day,” why did he permit her to re¬ 
main on his staff for several years? He 
goes on to say that, “ . . . she never had 
a heart for this work,” and that she was 
“ . . . neither dedicated nor expert.” It 
may be some measure of his own dedi¬ 
cation to note that he recently left the 
teaching profession, while Miss Kenney 
attended summer school at Gallaudet 
College for the deaf to further her 
knowledge. 

Is Miss Kenney really such an emo¬ 
tionally unstable incompetent as these 
writers say? Harpers said that she spent 
one year teaching in a school for the 
deaf in England as a Fulbright exchange 
teacher. Prior to this, she had several 
years experience teaching deaf children 
in Boston. Surely those who recom¬ 
mended her as an exchange teacher be¬ 
lieved her to be a deserving person at 
the time. Have their opinions suddenly 
changed merely because she takes issue 
with them? 

England is the international fountain¬ 
head of oralism. American oralists look 
upon the English system as a model 
which they long to transplant here. They 
are praying for the day when American 
educators of the deaf will realize the er¬ 
ror of their ways and embrace the Eng¬ 
lish system. During her one year in 
England, Miss Kenney was undoubtedly 
exposed to the ultimate in oral instruc¬ 
tion. It is difficult to put much credence 
in the accusation that she is “unenlight¬ 
ened.” 

The English system has failed to pro¬ 
duce the promised panacea. The adult 
deaf of England, who are critical of 
their education and subsequent economic 
and social status, are in the majority. 
Several leading educators are breaking 
with the rigid oral philosophy in an at¬ 
tempt to improve the education of deaf 
children. Two years ago, three officials 
of the Ministry of Education visited 
many American schools for the deaf. 
They were here to find out what is being 
done here that could be earned back to 
England to improve their system. They 
said—and other English visitors have 
confirmed this opinion—that they were 
impressed by the high level economic 
status of American deaf people. Ameri¬ 
can deaf people enjoy a higher standard 
of living than do English deaf people. 
American deaf people are more inde- 
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pendent and display greater initiative 
than English deaf people. 

Why has the English system failed? 
There are two major factors. The first, 
and most important, is that English 
schooling stops when the youngster is 16 
years of age, while ours continues on 
until 21 when necessary. The second fac¬ 
tor is that since oralism is the chief 
method of communication used in the 
schools, the educational process is 
greatly slowed down. It takes a great 
deal of time to teach speech and lipread¬ 
ing. Too much of the 16 years is given 
over to this, and too little is devoted to 
imparting subject matter and basic skills. 
Miss Kenney was most likely influenced 
by the incongruity of English oral 
philosophy and English deaf adult 
performance. 

One writer was quite upset and con¬ 
cerned about “ . . . the effect on the lay 
public” that the article would have. It is 
quite permissible, apparently, to inform 
the lay public of the triumphs of oralism, 
but unfair and misleading to point out 
its weaknesses and its failures. He seems 
unduly afraid that the lay public cannot 
decide for itself the merits of oralism. 
I have faith that the lay public will make 
the right decisions when they are fully 
informed of the issues and have had a 
chance to hear both sides argue for their 
cause. 

Since Miss Kenney’s article and the 
present article are designed for the lay 
public, perhaps a few explanatory defi¬ 
nitions are in order. 

An oralist is one who believes that 
deaf children should receive all their in¬ 
struction via lipreading, reading, residual 
hearing and the use of rich visual-aid 
materials. He believes that the deaf child 
should be allowed to express himself in 
speech, writing, drawing, informal ges¬ 
tures, dramatic play and pantomime. He 
strictly forbids the use of fingerspelling 
and formal signs, because he contends 
that these lead to negligence in practic¬ 
ing oral skills. 

A manualist is one who believes that 
deaf children should receive their in¬ 
struction via fingerspelling, signs, lip- 
reading, reading, residual hearing and 
the use of rich visual-aid material. He be¬ 
lieves that the deaf child should not be 
restricted from expressing himself or ex¬ 
changing thought through any means. 

The percentage of oral teachers who 
adhere strictly to the definition given 
above, is actually small. Many of them 
use and allow the children to use finger¬ 
spelling and signs when the need arises. 
However, this latter group of teachers 
still consider themselves oralists, since 
oral skills are emphasized in their 
teaching. 

In order to distinguish between these 
two groups, the former is usually re¬ 
ferred to as the “pure oralist” group, 
and the latter the “oralist” group. In this 
article, “oral” refers to the former 
group. 
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I am not personally acquainted with 
“pure manualists”—those who would 
outlaw speech, lipreading, and auditory 
training—and I doubt their existence. 
However, there are manualists who do 
exclude signs and insist on fingerspelling. 

Only a very few schools in America 
are “pure-oral”. Most schools have ac¬ 
cepted the American tradition of prag¬ 
matic eclecticism and use both oral and 
manual methods to varying degrees. A 
predominant number of schools insist on 
oralism in the beginning years of school 
and permit manualism only in middle 
and upper grades. It is this particular 
practice that is hotly debated between 
oralists and manualists. 

Oralists believe that it is essential that 
oral skills be established while the child 
is young. If one delays, or allows man¬ 
ualism, the establishment of oral skills is 
seriously delayed if not completely lost. 
In general, manualists support the thesis 
that oral skills should be started early. 
They disagree, however, that all deaf 
children should be subjected to a rigid 
oral regime. They maintain that many 
of these children lack the innate ability 
to become facile in oral communica¬ 
tion. To delay their instruction in subject 
matter until they have done the impos¬ 
sible seriously impairs mental develop¬ 
ment. Oralists generally deny that such a 
situation exists. 

The strangest aspect of this contro¬ 
versy is the painful absence of objective 
evidence. One zealous letter writer said, 
“The material in the article is not based 
on facts, research, nor any statistical in¬ 
formation ...” To some extent she is 
correct. What she neglects to say is that 
the shoe fits the other foot as well. Oral¬ 
ists have no “ . . . facts, research, nor 
any statistical information . . .” which 
will conclusively establish that oralism is 
better than manualism. Oralists general¬ 
ly resist any such objective study to com¬ 
pare oralism and manualism. I know of 
one study that proposed to do this. It 
had to be abandoned due to the lack of 
cooperation of one of the largest oral 
schools in the country. This particular 
researcher has a reputation for objectiv¬ 
ity and is aligned with neither the oralists 
nor the manualists. Still, he failed to en¬ 
list the oral school’s cooperation. To be 
sure, there is a dearth of researched 
facts about oralism vs. manualism. The 
writer of that letter should ask why this 
is so. 

The facts are that the meager re¬ 
search that has been done implies that 
manualists are nearer the truth than 
oralists. The following is excerpted from 
a monograph reporting on a study on 
“Institutionalization and Psycho-Educa¬ 
tional Development of Deaf Children,” 
by Stephen P. Quigley and D. Robert 
Frisina. The monograph is published by 
the Council for Exceptional Children of 
the National Education Association. 

“These data relate to another issue 

in the education of the deaf—the 


methods of communication which 
are used in the education process. 
While most schools now attempt to 
expose deaf children to some form 
of the oral method, questions are 
being raised concerning possible 
limitations in this method as it now 
exists. Recent studies in Russia, as 
reported by Morkovin (1960), indi¬ 
cate that the use of fingerspelling in 
certain ways with young deaf chil¬ 
dren appears to aid them in acquir¬ 
ing oral communication ability. This 
has been termed “neo-oralism” since 
its goal is to foster the development 
of good oral communication in 
achieving this goal. The substan¬ 
tial achievement, vocabulary, and 
speechreading provides support for 
the need for investigations of the 
use of manual as well as oral and 
written English in educating deaf 
children. 

It is true that there was only a small 
correlation between the fingerspell¬ 
ing and speech measures, and that 
the major findings of the study in¬ 
dicate that an oral environment 
aids in the acquisition of speech in¬ 
telligibility. The .work done in Rus¬ 
sia, however, apparently indicates 
that fingerspelling need not be detri¬ 
mental to speech, while it assists in 
the acquisition of language ability. 
Investigations of this problem are 
needed.” 

The reference to Morkovin is, “Ex¬ 
periment in Teaching Deaf Pre-School 
Children in the Soviet Union,” and ap¬ 
pears in the Volta Review , 1960, volume 
62, pages 260-268. Alas! The Russians 
are setting the pace in this area as well 
as in space! 

One letter writer exclaims that, 
“Those exercising these rights and priv¬ 
ileges (freedom of speech and of the 
press) must also recognize their respon¬ 
sibility for contributing to the common 
good through public expressions.” To 
this I add a hearty “Amen!” What he 
omits is that rabid oralists have been the 
most flagrant abusers of this responsi¬ 
bility. I offer the following quote as one 
example of this irresponsibility. 

“Some children doubtless learn to 
speak more easily and rapidly than 
others, but it is certain that all deaf 
children of normal intelligence can 
manage eventually to express them¬ 
selves intelligibly, provided that 
their education starts at an early 
age and is correctly carried out.— 
M. Gautie, Director , Ecole des 
Jeunes Sourds d'Algerie , in a paper 
delivered at the International Con¬ 
gress on the Modem Educational 
Treatment of Deafness , University 
of Manchester , Manchester , Eng¬ 
land, 1958” 

Notice the unrestrictive all. No quali¬ 
fications are mentioned, all caution 
abandoned to the wind with the procla¬ 
mation that “all deaf children” can learn 
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to express themselves intelligibly. Unfor¬ 
tunately too many parents accept this 
without question. The deception is fur¬ 
ther compounded by implying that if 
speech does not become normal, it is due 
to one, several or all of the following: 

(1) The child does not have normal 
intelligence. 

(2) The education did not start 
early enough. 

(3) The education was not properly 
carried out. 

There is not the slightest question of 
the sacredness of oralism. The method 
cannot be at fault, thus it must be the 
child, the parents, or the school, or all 
of them. Does this piece of misguided 
propaganda, which appears in a leading 
professional journal of the oralists, con¬ 
tribute to the common good? 

The greatest sin of the oralists is not 
in failing to tell the truth, but in failing 
to tell all the truth, at least all that is 
known. Parents are led to believe that 
their deaf child can learn to speak in¬ 
telligibly and lipread fluently. When it 
finally dawns on a vast majority of the 
parents that their child cannot master 
these skills, they suffer untold agony. If 
the child cannot succeed orally, the 
parents blame themselves and add an 
unnecessary load to their already over¬ 
burdened sense of guilt. This is in¬ 
excusable ! 

In the same issue of the journal.from 
which the above quote was taken, we 
are given a case history of a child with 
an 80-90 decibel loss at frequencies of 
250 and 512. For the lay public, most 
speech takes place between the frequen¬ 
cies of 500 to 2000. A lost of 60 decibels 
is considered serious and 70 is profound. 
An audiologist should verify that this 
child has no hearing for speech what¬ 
ever. Yet the parents were advised to put 
a hearing aid on the child and to subject 
the child to a strict oral program. The 
mother futilely complains that she has 
worked with the child on the words 
“ball” and “open” and is “getting no¬ 
where fast”. She adds, “I am still plug¬ 
ging away at it and feel guilty that I can¬ 
not give her more lessons than I do ... ” 
(emphasis supplied). Unfortunately, this 
mother's sense of guilt will grow. If her 
child fails to achieve orally, she wlil 
blame herself. Yet, the only guidance 
she gets is essentially “keep plugging.” 

One other illustration of professional 
irresponsibility is quoted in an article 
written by an eminent English educator 
of deaf children who is attempting to 
break through the stifling bonds of the 
English system. He quotes another Eng¬ 
lish educator as saying: 

“A child under the age of 5 should 
not be put in a nursery in which 
there are only other deaf children 
who do not talk. By the age of 
three or three and a half these chil¬ 
dren should be put into an ordinary 
day nursery where there is a 
teacher fully trained in the auditory 
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method ... By the age of 5, the 
child should be ready to con¬ 
tinue his education in an ordinary 
school.” 

The conclusion she reaches is so ab¬ 
surd it does not merit further comment. 

Parents of deaf children are not being 
told the whole truth about their child's 
handicap. If Miss Kenney's article does 
nothing more than cause some parents 
to pause, reflect, and ask questions, it 
will have served a noble end. 

Parents must be told the whole truth, 
painful as it may be. Some deaf children 
excel in speech and lipreading, some do 
not. Further restriction to oral methods 
for those who do not is detrimental to 
their development. Children differ in oral 
abilities just as they differ in any skill. 
Those who cannot progress under pure 
oralism, must have the benefit of manual 
methods. 

It is inconsistent with traditional 
American philosophy in general, and 
with modern educational philosophy in 
particular, to subject all children to a 
single pattern of education. There must 
be a variety of programs to meet the 
variety of individual needs. Oral philos¬ 
ophy does not provide a flexible latitude 
conducive to development of alternative 
programs of education. Publicly, they in¬ 
sist that all deaf children can succeed in 
their program. Privately, many of them 
take a much more sane approach. This 
double standard is inconsistent with the 
charge that Miss Kenney is irresponsible. 

Parents must have explained to them 
that oral and manual methods refer 
strictly to communication, not to meth¬ 
ods of instruction, as Quigley and Frisina 
pointed out. One may visit a pure oral 
class in language instruction and a man¬ 
ual class in the same subject and see no 
differences in the techniques of teaching 
language. The only difference is in the 
method of communication. Their child 
loses nothing in terms of subject matter 
in moving from an oral to a manual 
class. Furthermore, he will likely lose 
none of what little oral ability he may 
have mastered. 

Parents must be made to see that the 
task of educating a deaf child is to get 
inside his brain and develop it by im¬ 
parting knowledge and skills. How the 
teacher “gets inside” is of secondary 
importance. 

Arthur Schlesinger, Jr., writing in a 
recent magazine, describes the struggle 
of ideals against ideology. This struggle 
too often erects an impasse for progress. 
This is what has happened in the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf children. Oralists and, 
to a large extent, manualists, have let 
their visionary ideals become clouded by 
the cataract of ideology. How one 
achieves the ideal of the fully educated, 
well adjusted deaf adult, has become 
more important than the ideal itself. 

It must be clearly understood by par¬ 
ents that there is no relation between in¬ 
telligence and ability to speak and 


lipread. Some of the most brilliant deaf 
people I have known have very poor 
speech and can barely lipread, “Hello, 
how are you?” There is absolutely no 
taint of educational failure if a child 
cannot progress under oral instruction. 
Parents have been so conditioned by mis¬ 
leading oral propaganda that they do 
feel some sense of disgrace if their child 
does not learn to speak and read lips. 
They are suffering from an unnecessary, 
tragically false myth. 

Neither should parents equate good 
oral skills with good education and good 
emotional adjustment. Here is an excerpt 
from an article by a man whose training 
and experience certainly qualified him to 
speak with some authority to this point: 
“There is no doubt in my mind that 
the deaf person who can talk intel¬ 
ligibly and who can read lips has 
some advantage in dealing with 
hearing people over the deaf person 
who does not have these skills. I 
remind myself, however, and I re¬ 
mind you, that learning to talk is 
not the equivalent of getting an ed¬ 
ucation. In terms of his ultimate 
school achievement it is probably 
more important that your deaf 
child learn to read than that he 
learn to speak, and this tends to be 
true too for the child with normal 
hearing. The minimum objectives of 
an educational program are to de¬ 
velop those skills which will enable 
each person to become economi¬ 
cally independent as an adult and 
to acquaint him sufficiently well 
with our social customs and statu¬ 
tory laws so that he will not flout 
the one or violate the other. These 
are the bare essentials, and speech 
is not necessary for either. This 
level of educational achievement is 
far exceeded by most deaf adults 
who do not talk. Speech is desir¬ 
able for all deaf people and our 
schools should make every effort to 
teach it, but it should not bulk so 
large in our ambitions for the deaf 
child that we lose sight of his other 
educational needs. 

There is another reason for not 
over-emphasizing speech which is 
somewhat more specific to this dis¬ 
cussion; that is that the quality and 
intelligibility of a deaf person's 
speech is largely irrelevant to his 
development of social competence 
and emotional stability. You know 
that among the hearing talking peo¬ 
ple around you there is a wide 
range of social and emotional ad¬ 
justment. The mere fact that hear¬ 
ing people can talk does not seem 
to save them from social inade¬ 
quacy or from emotional con¬ 
fusions. There is no evidence 
to indicate that speech is any more 
effective in promoting social matur¬ 
ity or emotional stability in deaf 
people than it is among the hearing. 
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Indeed, there is every reason to be¬ 
lieve that good speech is a result of 
emotional maturity rather than a 
cause of it. 

Good speech is a worthy ideal for 
the deaf child. If he can learn it, 
he should. But you should not con¬ 
sider your child to be an educa¬ 
tional success if he can talk and an 
educational failure if he can’t.”— 
Carl W. Fuller, “Your Child, Ma¬ 
turity, and You: A Talk with Par¬ 
ents” American Annals of the 
Deaf, 107:3, 320-328 May, 1962. 
(Mr. Fuller is Assistant Director, 
Audiology and Speech Clinic, Indi¬ 
ana University Medical Center.) 

A worthy ideal, indeed, which should 
be adopted by all educators. 

One of Miss Kenney’s critics accuses 
her of alleged subterfuge in putting 
Alexander Graham Bell in the role of 
an anti-oralist. It is incomprehensible 
how the oralists have permitted their 
ideology to blind them to their Patri¬ 
arch’s philosophy. Bell was an extremely 
modern man in his thinking. His phi¬ 
losophy reads as though it were written 
yesterday, it is his pseudodisciples who 
adhere to pre-Twentieth Century ide¬ 
ology. Listen to Bell as quoted by Fred 
DeLand in “An Ever-Continuing Me¬ 
morial, Volta Review , January, 1923, 
page 37: 

“Spoken language I would have 
used by the pupil from the com¬ 
mencement of his education to the 
end of it; but spoken language I 
would not have as a means of com¬ 
munication with the pupil in the 
earliest stages of education, because 
it is not clear to the eye, and re¬ 
quires a knowledge of language to 
unravel the ambiguities. In that case 
I would have the teacher use writ¬ 
ten language, and I do not think 
that the manual language (finger¬ 
spelling) differs from written lan¬ 
guage excepting in this, that it is 
better and more expeditious.” 

Bell’s ideas have been repeatedly 
brought to the attention of the oralists, 
yet they blandly ignore them. They can¬ 
not accept the fact that the founder of 
their own professional organization could 
truly have believed what he said. 

Finally, let us ask the most telling 
question of all. If oralism is the Better 
Way, why do 85% of the adult deaf 
population criticize it so severely as they 
do? Why, for example, did the National 
Association of the Deaf (the national or¬ 
ganization of deaf adults) pass a 
resolution in their recent convention sup¬ 
porting Miss Kenney’s views? Most deaf 
adults with whom I am personally ac¬ 
quainted, realize the value of speech and 
lipreading. They do not oppose their be¬ 
ing taught. They do oppose the stringent 
oral Procrustean bed to which oralists 
subject all deaf children. They support 
the use of fingerspelling with children, 
as Bell did. 


They, of all people, are the experts in 
speech and lipreading. They are the only 
ones who can tell us the value of oral 
skills. They are the ones who know best 
that speech and lipreading are skills that 
some can develop and some cannot. Yet 
when the Alexander Graham Bell As¬ 
sociation for the Deaf holds its conven¬ 
tions, deaf adult people are conspicuous 
by their absence. Why do the oralists not 
involve more deaf adults in their pro¬ 
ceedings? The only ones they ever in¬ 
volve are shining examples of their 
successful products. The answer is that 
if the adult deaf must communicate 
solely via lipreading, all proceedings 
slow down to a tedious pace. This makes 
the adult deaf feel as millstones dragging 
everyone down, and thus they feel un¬ 
comfortable among the oralists. 

Education of the deaf in America has 
reached a stalemate. Many educators 
are beginning to voice apprehension 
about the status of affairs. We are slowly 
slipping downhill from our ideal of de¬ 
veloping each deaf person to his maxi¬ 
mum abilities. Too many deaf people 
are underachieving, both educationally 
and vocationally. I belong to those who 
are of the opinion that the major cause 
for this decline is the overemphasis on 
oralism. 

There is an imbalance in the curricula 
with instruction and practice on oral 
skills having an inordinate proportion of 
time. Not enough time is left for teach¬ 
ing other skills and subject matter in the 
first few years of school. Too many chil¬ 
dren do not learn as much as they could, 
because they are thwarted by their in¬ 
ability to lipread well. The energies of 
the teachers are dissipated and their con¬ 
centration spread so thin that they can¬ 
not do an adequate job of developing 
the whole child. 

There is a time and place for teaching 
oral skills, but their relative importance 
must be kept in perspective. Another 
audiologist says: 

“ ... a realistic prediction would 
necessarily state that only a small 
minority of the congenitally deaf 
children who were born in 1960 
will be able to communicate orally 
and adequately with hearing per¬ 
sons in 1975. We do a disservice to 
the child and to his parents if we 
indicate even by implication that 
the results are other than they really 
are.”— Robert F. Nagel , “Audiology 
and Education of the Deaf” Jour¬ 
nal of Speech and Hearing Dis¬ 
orders , 27:2, 188-190, May, 1962. 

Can we in all honesty and good con¬ 
science justify submitting all children to 
a program which is so designed that 
only a few can succeed? 

If manualists and oralists can divorce 
themselves from their ideologies and 
agree on ideals, the impasse can be re¬ 
solved. What educator cannot ascribe 
allegiance to the ideal deaf person who 
can: 


(1) move freely and securely among 
the hearing, 

(2) move freely and securely among 
the deaf, 

(3) be educated to the limits of his 
capacity, 

(4) be a well adjusted person? 

I think all could agree that this would 
be ideal. But, is it realistic to expect all 
deaf people to achieve this ideal? Of 
course not, then obviously there must be 
different programs to fit different needs. 
Let’s stop telling parents that all deaf 
children can do thus and so. Instead, 
let’s leave aside our ideologies and get 
together to hammer out several ap¬ 
proaches to our common ideals. 

Either we do this or remain stagnant 
and find nothing more constructive to do 
than chant, “Miss Kenney, go home!” 


Teacher Training Program 
Begins Full Operations 

As authorized by Public Law 87-276, 
the Grants-in-Aid Program for the 
Training of Teachers of the Deaf began 
full-scale operations in September with 
the opening of the fall semesters at 43 
colleges and universities in the United 
States. The program provides scholar¬ 
ships of $1,600 for undergraduates and 
$2,000 for graduate students. 

A preliminary report shows that 163 
undergraduate and 264 graduate schol¬ 
arships were made available to the 
institutions. All except 14 of the under¬ 
graduate and 44 of the graduate schol¬ 
arships have been awarded. Some 
institutions had more applicants than 
grants available. Others reported scholar¬ 
ships not being used. 

Participating in the program for the 
1962-1963 school year are the follow¬ 
ing; University of Alabama, University 
of Arizona, University of Arkansas, Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, Los An¬ 
geles State College, San Francisco State 
College, Colorado State College, Gal- 
laudet College, Emory University, Uni¬ 
versity of Illinois, MacMurray College, 
DePaul University, Northwestern Uni¬ 
versity, Ball State Teachers College, 
University of Kansas, Boston University, 
University of Massachusetts, Smith Col¬ 
lege, Wayne State University, University 
of Minnesota, Fontbonne College, Wash¬ 
ington University (Mo.), Municipal Uni¬ 
versity of Omaha, University of New 
Hampshire, Trenton State College (N.J.) 

Eastern New Mexico University, 
Teachers College of Columbia University, 
Syracuse University, University of Buf¬ 
falo, New York University, Lenoir- 
Rhyne College, State Teachers College 
(Minot, N. D.), University of Cincinnati, 
Kent State University, University of Ok¬ 
lahoma Medical Center, Oregon College 
of Education, Lewis and Clark, Univer¬ 
sity of Pennsylvania, Augustana College, 
University of Tennessee, University of 
Texas, University of Utah, University of 
Wisconsin. 
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Needed Only A Chance... 

Deaf-Blind Electronics Technician Leads Full Life 

By C. ALLAN DUNHAM 


In July of 1960 someone suggested to 
an official of the Sierra Research Corp. of 
Buffalo that they give a deaf and blind 
man a trial as an electronics technician. 
The idea was received with frank skep¬ 
ticism and it was only after much 
thought that they decided to do so. To¬ 
day Raymond Paul Boduch is a full-time 
employee of Sierra. 

The “someone” who spoke for the 
handicapped youth was Dr. Irving Chris- 
well, member of the Burgard Vocational 
High School faculty in Buffalo, and Ray¬ 
mond's tutor by means of Braille-marked 
instruments and Braille-written books 
and magazines. 

Raymond's active mind discovered the 
Morse code at just about the time it dis¬ 
covered Braille while he was still a 
youngster in St. Mary's School for the 
Deaf, Buffalo. But to get this story 
straight, let's go back even further, to 
the day when, at 25 months, he was 
romping in the living room of his home 
with his two sisters, to all appearances 
a happy, healthy youngster. Then, pouf! 
Just like that! He was seized with spinal 
meningitis. Six weeks in the hospital and 
he returned home, but to a far different 
world. A world for him of darkness and 
of silence. 

It was at the suggestion of a visiting 
nurse that his parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Boduch of Lackawanna, took 
him to St. Mary's. 

In his senior year in high school he 
was sent to Burgard to learn what he 
could of electricity and electronics. Dr. 
Chriswell, a radio “ham” himself, be¬ 
came interested in him because of his 
vital enthusiasm and his intelligent grasp 
of what he had already learned. 

Raymond maintains a woodworking 
shop and a short-wave radio repair shop 
in his home, where he also has a short¬ 
wave radio set with which he communi¬ 
cates with other “hams” all over the 
world. 

He has operated a power saw his fa¬ 
ther bought for him years ago, with nary 
a scratch. Proudly he lets you in on his 
secret: “The breeze from the blade tells 
me when I'm close,” he says. He can cut 
to within 3/16ths of an inch without 
mishap. 

Raymond’s devoted parents and sisters 
will tell you that his day-to-day life is 
little different from normal. He scorns 
an electric razor, even putting the blades 
in his safety himself, dresses himself, 
eats, goes to and from work alone on 
occasion, takes walks around the neigh¬ 
borhood. At times he will use a cane, 
but not always. 

A keen sense of humor helps him to 
enjoy each day to the full. “I should 
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Raymond P. Boduch, deaf-blind electronics tech¬ 
nician, of Lackawanna, N. Y., at the radio send¬ 
ing-receiving set he built himself. 


have fixed this radio last week,” he'll say 
apologetically, “but I had a chance to 
take a pretty girl out to dinner . . .” 

“A pretty girl” at this moment, at 
least, is apt to be a certain fair member 
of this June's graduating class of St. 
Mary's. Marriage—children? “When I 
know I've found the right one,” he says, 
matter-of-factly. “And when I'm earning 
enough ...” 

A radiant, optimistic personality, a vi¬ 
brant faith and an almost touching will¬ 
ingness to accept the double cross which 
God has placed on his shoulders, seem 
to be the keystone upon which Ray is 
determined to build his life. He is a very 
interesting conversationalist with both 
his deaf friends and the hearing. The for¬ 
mer place their fingers within his cupped 
hand and spell out the words, or make 
conventional signs which he follows with 
his hands. To “listen” to the hearing, he 
employs the “vibration” method used by 
Helen Keller. He places his fingers on 
the speaker's cheek with his thumb on 
the mouth. 

He learned to speak and to use this 
“vibration” method of “listening” to 
speech, through the painstaking and of 
the heart-breaking efforts of his own 
“Anne Sullivan,” Sister Aloysia, SSJ, 
into whose care he was given from the 
first. She was virtually his shadow and 
his other self, from the moment he rose 
in the morning until he tumbled again 
into his bed that night. And how exhaust- 
edly and discouragedly she often fell into 
her own bed! What seemingly impossible 
tasks she had to tackle! What dis¬ 


couragements she had to face! She ad¬ 
mits now with a smile that all too often 
she was sustained in her task only by her 
own faith, the grace of her God and her 
prayers and those of the other sisters 
who watched and applauded her devoted 
care. It was two full years, for instance, 
before she heard the understandable 
word “Mommie” come from his eager 
little lips. 

Raymond's parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Chester Boduch of Lackawanna, and his 
two sisters visited him frequently and 
had him home for weekends. 

Ray enjoys dancing, swimming and 
plane trips. Twice so far he has taken 
long flights, once to Chicago and this 
last summer to Cincinnati, to conven¬ 
tions of the International Catholic Deaf 
Association. He is an able public speaker, 
too, speaking to the Chicago convention, 
through an interpreter, on his education 
and experiences. 

His workshops at home are lined with 
book cases and shelves he and his father 
have constructed. There he keeps his 
Braille and conventional books and mag¬ 
azines, his Braille and conventional type¬ 
writer, his Braille-marked stocks of radio 
tubes and repair parts, his radio sending 
and receiving sets and his repair bench. 
A neighbor on the same pleasant tree- 
lined street in Lackawanna, Thaddeus 
Salodyga, has helped him considerably 
by sending to him via Morse code the 
contents of many non-Braille-written 
texts on electricity and electronics. These 
messages Ray picks up by means of a 
bone-conductor attached to his ankle. 

Raymond's entire family is a devoutly 
Catholic one. His younger brother Edwin 
has but recently been professed as a 
member of the order of Friars Minor 
Conventual. Raymond himsellf, together 
with his parents, attends Our Lady of 
Victory in Lackawanna weekly, save for 
a once-a-month Sunday at St. Mary's 
Mass and meeting of the ICDA. 

Although this young man is but 27, 
he has achieved a very promising record 
to date, and seems to be secure in his 
work and in his social and religious 
spheres. He has been the subject recently 
of a number of very flattering writeups 
in both of the Buffalo papers, and 
equally important, was publicly honored 
by his alma mater, St. Mary's, and pre¬ 
sented with a scroll signed by President 
McGinley of Canisius College, President 
Lawrence Spring of Erie County Techni¬ 
cal Institute and others. 

The scroll congratulated him, among 
other things, on having become a 
“happy, useful citizen of his community 
and of the world.” 
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Pennsylvania Studies Problems of the Deaf 



Pennsylvania's Committee on the Problems of the Deaf appointed by Governor David L. Lawrence- 
Seated, left to right: Mrs. Fannie H. Lang, Ambler, consultant for the deaf. Bureau of Vocational 
Rehabilitation, Department of Labor and Industry; Governor Lawrence; Peter R. Graves, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania Society for the Advancement of the Deaf. Standing, left to rightt Allan B. Jones, 
Wellsboro, administrator of special services, Bureau of Vocational Rehabilitation; Samuel Shultz, 
president of the PSAD; Dr. David H. Kurtzman, secretary of administration, Commonwealth of 

Pennsylvania. 


Governor David L. Lawrence of 
Pennsylvania has appointed an eight- 
member Committee on the Problems 
of the Deaf. Governor Lawrence said, 
“Pennsylvania had made a good start in 
helping the deaf through a program of 
special education and rehabilitation. 

“Much, however, remains to be done 
if our deaf are to receive the opportuni¬ 
ties for education, recreation, special 
training, employment or care for the 
mentally ill and aging which are their 
right. In the past the activities for the 
deaf have been provided on a depart¬ 
mental basis. This committee will serve 
to co-ordinate all state efforts in this 
field, to explore the problems facing the 
Commonwealth in this area and to rec¬ 
ommend courses of action to meet 
them.” The membership includes: Dr. 
David Kurtzman (Chairman), secretary 
of administration; Hon. A. Allen Sul- 
cowe, secretary of labor and industry; 
Hon. Ruth Grigg Horting, secretary of 
public welfare; Hon. Charles H. Boehm, 
superintendent of public instruction; 
Hon. Charles L. Wilbar, Jr., secretary 
of health; Mr. Peter R. Graves, 3020 
May Street, Pittsburgh, member, Penn¬ 
sylvania Society for the Advancement of 
the Deaf; Mr. Samuel Shultz, Tyler Run 
Road, York, president, PSAD; Mr. 
Charles E. Boyd, 109 Brittany Street, 
Chalfont, member. 

The governor PSAD also announced 
that staff assistance will be provided for 
the committee. Mr. Alan B. Jones, spe¬ 
cialist for the deaf, Bureau of Re habili- 
tation, Department of Labor and 
Industry will serve as executive secre¬ 
tary and Mrs. Fannie H. Lang will be 
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his assistant. 

The governor has asked the commit¬ 
tee to prepare and submit a report to 
him by the end of the year so that he 
may transmit their recommendations to 
the 1963 General Assembly and the new 
governor. 



Captioned Films for the Deaf is no 
longer a struggling fledgling. The pro¬ 
gram has attained maturity with the en¬ 
actment of Public Law 87-715 by a wise 
and humane Congress who in enacting 
this legislation have removed the narrow 
confines of the original law (P.L. 85-905) 
to permit the carrying on of production, 
research and training. The annual ap¬ 
propriation has also been increased from 
$250,000 to $1,500,000. 

To the young deaf child in school this 
means specialized visual aids permitting 
him to take advantage of better lan¬ 
guage learning opportunities. For the 
adult deaf it means a greater variety of 
cultural and entertainment films as well 
as materials which may be used in train¬ 
ing programs to help him prepare for a 
better place in the vocational world. For 
the teacher of the deaf it means better 
tools to help them to do a more effective 


job. For the parents of deaf children it 
means the availability of materials which 
will help them to better understand their 
deaf children which in turn will enable 
them to help their children become self- 
dependent, well-balanced individuals. 

The importance of this new legislation 
cannot be underestimated for its impli¬ 
cations point toward new horizons 
through which the deaf can envision bet¬ 
ter opportunities for more fruitful and 
satisfying lives. Of great significance is 
the lesson exemplified by the splendid 
teamwork that made this expanded pro¬ 
gram possible. Hearing and deaf alike 
joined hands to form a team of teachers, 
organizations, individuals and friends 
working together to attain a common 
objective. So effective was this teamwork 
that not one person spoke out against 
this legislation and not one congressman 
voted in opposition. 

Of particular interest and pride is the 
major role played by our own deaf peo¬ 
ple and organizations of the deaf in the 
chain of events which led to fulfillment 
of this significant legislation. The Sub¬ 
urban Maryland Association of the 
Deaf, an affiliate of the Maryland As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, took the first ma¬ 
jor step toward the forming of an 
effective campaign to encourage partici¬ 
pation by the deaf in bringing this bill 
to favorable vote. At a meeting called 
by the president of the association a 
committee for the expansion of the cap¬ 
tioned films program was formed. Se¬ 
lected to serve on this committee were 
August P. Herdtfelder, Rudolph C. 
Hines, Alexander Fleischman, Richard 
Phillips and Barbara Stevens. This 
group was very effective in alerting in¬ 
dividuals and organizations of the deaf 
to the need for letter writing and also 
served as a means of keeping people in¬ 
formed as to the progress of the bill. 

It would be almost impossible to name 
the many individuals and organizations 
that participated in the campaign. Aside 
from numerous state organizations much 
credit goes to the National Association 
of the Deaf for their resolution favoring 
legislation, the National Congress of 
Jewish Deaf for a similar resolution and 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf for their support. 

In the hearings held before the Com¬ 
mittee on Labor and Public Welfare of 
the Senate and the Committee on Educa¬ 
tion and Labor of the House of 
Representatives, the deaf were well rep¬ 
resented by George Johnston, a teacher 
at the Kendall School for the Deaf, and 
Alexander Fleischman who represented 
the National Association of the Deaf, 
National Congress of Jewish Deaf, the 
American Athletic Association of the 
Deaf and the Suburban Maryland As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf. A statement for 
the National Fraternal Society of the 
Deaf prepared by August P. Herdtfelder 
was published in the Congressional 
Record. 
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The Deaf In America ... 

Is Progress Progressive? 

By Bert Shaposka 



Clifford Beverly—Staunch NAD Supporter 
Talladega, Ala. 


Clifford Beverly 

An NAD Personality 

It is a pleasure on the first of every 
month for this writer to call on Clifford 
Beverly and ask, “Are you ready with 
your NAD dollar?” Invariably, his hand 
goes to his pocket for his billfold. He 
hands over his dollar-a-month payment 
with a smile. The procedure is much the 
same each time I go there. I leave my 
Chevy in the parking lot which extends 
to the back door of the print shop where 
he works. I go in and find him busy as 
usual at a press. As soon as my presence 
is noticed, he stops briefly to say, “Hi.” 
In the fall when Alabama’s two big foot¬ 
ball teams are active, he is likely to “rib” 
me good naturedly about the University 
of Alabama team beating Auburn Uni¬ 
versity’s. He is an avid U.A. fan. (My 
son plays for Auburn.) If he has re¬ 
cently traded in his car for a new model 
we discuss the merits of the new car. My 
short visit with him is always a pleasant, 
friendly one. 

Clifford Beverly left school in 1951 to 
accept a position offered him at Brannon 
Printing Co. as a pressman. Soon he was 
also working evenings as an usher at the 
Ritz Theatre. His mother is an avid 
movie fan, so it gives him a great deal 
of pleasure to provide her with passes to 
the shows through his connection with 
the theater. 

Recently he was asked why he had 
never married and his reply was, “I 
haven’t had time.” He has many friends 
in Talladega and has taught some of 
them to use the signs. He is quite a 
artist—enjoys drawing pictures as a 
hobby. 

Both of his bosses hold him in high 
regard. He is trustworthy, dependable 
and industrious. Quiet, unassuming, hard 
working Clifford Beverly, we salute you! 
—Edna H. Baynes. 
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Across this vast continent there are 
at stake a great many issues concerning 
the interests and welfare of the Ameri¬ 
can deaf. Many of these issues, which 
were brought into focus at the Fort 
Monroe workshop last year, reflect the 
conflict of interests between two camps 
—the champions of social justice and the 
proponents of individual dignity. 

Only one of these issues stands out as 
the one that really matters because it 
renders most of the remaining issues as 
secondary by-products of that single 
problem. The target is the clearly vul¬ 
nerable field of American education of 
the deaf. It would, of course, be pre¬ 
posterous to rule out the secondary issues 
which are legitimate and in which areas 
effective social action is clearly needed. 
But these may never amount to more 
than temporary solutions if one takes 
into consideration the shifting political 
winds in Washington. It is in a longer- 
term solution that America’s deaf lead¬ 
ers must invest their time and effort. 

For the deaf man has failed to keep 
pace with the profound cultural, eco¬ 
nomic, social, and technological advances 
in American society and is in the un¬ 
pleasant predicament of preserving his 
self-respect. He is ill-prepared to main¬ 
tain his individual dignity in today’s 
over-organized society. Hence he as¬ 
sumes the protective coloring of the deaf 
community and, through the generosity 
of the welfare state, takes a long, com¬ 
fortable ride on the gravy train. It 
does not violate his pride nor sear his 
conscience. 

The subtle interconnection between 
education of the deaf and welfarism is 
not easily discernible. It can be under¬ 
stood only by one who is well-adjusted 
to his deafness and extremely desirous 
of maintaining his self-respect which is 
born of self-reliance. He seeks not the 
benefits of a welfare state but rather op¬ 
portunities to serve as outlets for his own 
ingenuity, creativeness, and self-fulfill¬ 
ment. He seeks to maintain his equi¬ 
librium with the hearing world and to 
see himself in relation to the universal 
man. He seeks the fullest communion of 
minds with all men—deaf and hearing 
alike. 

It is only by delving into American 
education of the deaf, evaluating its 
methods and philosophies, and their sub¬ 
sequent repercussions in the lives of the 
adult deaf that this contention can ever 
be fully appreciated and understood. We 
should be convinced now that if the 
educational interests of the American 
deaf are to be effectively promoted and 
protected, the deaf themselves must as¬ 
sume an active role in overall affairs and 
issues. 


Nearly one hundred and fifty years 
have passed since Thomas Hopkins Gal- 
laudet and Laurent Clerc sailed from the 
French port of Havre to launch their 
joint enterprise for public support of a 
school for the deaf in America. It was 
culminated when the Hartford school 
opened its doors on April 15, 1817, with 
Gallaudet its first principal and Clerc, a 
deaf-mute protege of the Abbe Sicard 
at the Royal Institution for the Deaf in' 
Paris, its first teacher. 

In their common endeavor of dis¬ 
mantling the shackles of ignorance in the 
field of education of the deaf, both Gal¬ 
laudet and Clerc symbolized the ideal 
relationship of the deaf man to his hear¬ 
ing brethren. This invigorated the 
climate in which the profession had its 
first roots and growth in a still largely 
frontier nation. 

Is it too much to hope that America’s 
educators of the deaf will re-examine 
and reorient their educational philoso¬ 
phies with respect to the basic funda¬ 
mentals of this field? Is it too much to 
hope that the Council on Education of 
the Deaf, the Conference of Executives, 
and the Convention of American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf will permit their 
deaf colleagues to join them in a new 
partnership for progress? 

Any effective alliance, however, must 
be based on a profound grasp and mu¬ 
tual understanding of certain basic fun¬ 
damentals—chief among them the fact 
that communication and language acqui¬ 
sition are the foremost issues of our 
time. On the voyage to America Clerc 
taught Gallaudet the manual alphabet 
and sign language while himself learning 
the English language. It is indeed a 
strange paradox that America’s educa¬ 
tors of the deaf have failed to master 
this method of teaching today just as it 
is not surprising that the deaf have 
failed to grasp their native language to 
the extent that Clerc did so well on a 
52-day trans-Atlantic crossing. 

With each passing year the current 
methods and philosophies of educating 
the deaf are tested anew. It is no longer 
simply a question of preparing the deaf 
youth for good citizenship. It is no 
longer simply a question of whether or 
not he will attain maximum proficiency 
in lipreading and speech. It is no longer 
simply a matter of his learning a trade 
so that he might be self-sufficient. The 
critical issue is none of these. Only with 
the acquisition of a single, decisive work¬ 
ing tool can the deaf child overcome the 
paralyzing effects of a “frozen” or literal 
mind, only then can he unlock and culti¬ 
vate the great fountains of knowledge* 
and only thus can he become truly ac¬ 
celerated intellectually—the essential tool 
of language. 
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BtalLifUi Alosta . . . 

By Stahl Butler 

Executive Director, Michigan Association for Better Hearing 



National Congress of Jewish 
Deaf Convention Well Attended 

The fourth biennial convention of the 
National Congress of Jewish Deaf at 
Sheraton-Park Hotel at Washington, 
D.C., on Aug. 15-18, attracted a large 
following of deaf persons, spiritual lead¬ 
ers, hearing parents of deaf children as 
well as non-Jews. Keen interest were 
shown in the panel programs. Highlight 
of the convention was the debut of the 
first deaf student Rabbi at Hebrew 
Union College at Cincinnati, O.—Alton 
Silver who officiated at the Sabbath 
services. A campaign was voiced to en- 
duce other deaf candidates to study for 
the rabbinate and to support the NCJD 
Endowment Fund for this purpose. 

The Congress serves its members in 
the growth and preservation of the re¬ 
ligious spirit; fosters fellowship among 
the Jewish deaf; maintains the warmth 
and traditions of the Jewish home; pro¬ 
motes cultural growth in keeping with 
the Jewish ideals; and develops closer re¬ 
lations and understanding between Jews 
and non-Jews. 

Re-elected to administer the affairs of 
the Congress are Alexander Fleischman 
of Silver Spring, Md., president; Bernard 
Teitelbaum of Pittsburgh, Pa., vice presi¬ 
dent; Nathan Schwartz of New York 
City, secretary; Mrs. Henry Plapinger of 
New York City, treasurer; and three 
board members: Sheldon A. Blumenthal 
of Baltimore, Md., Leonard Warshawsky 
of Chicago, Ill., and Herb Schreiber of 
Los Angeles, Cal. 

The next convention of the Congress 
will be held in 1964 at New York City 
in conjunction with the World’s Fair. 
Cleveland follows in 1966. 


You Can SEE or HEAR Your 

• BABY CRY 

• TELEPHONE RING 

• DOORBELL RING 

WITH 

SONOTROL 

SONOTROL is a compact, all transistor 
(2"x3"x6"), sensitive electronic switch 
which turns on an electric circuit by any 
slight sound impulse. You simply place 
SONOTROL in any convenient location 
near your baby's crib, telephone or door¬ 
bell. Then wire as many standard light 
bulbs as necessary from SONOTROL to the 
rooms in your apartment. When the baby 
cries or the telephone or doorbell rings, 
the lights will flash. You can also connect 
a buzzer or vibrator from SONOTROL to 
your bed. 

With SONOTROL it is not necessary to 
wear a hearing aid at home. 

SONOTROL operates from the ordinary 
115 volt power line and costs about one 
cent per month to operate. 

SONOTROL comes complete with instruc¬ 
tions, ready to use and will give many 
years of trouble-free service. 

For Further Information Write to: 

ELECTRONICS COMPANY 

Dept. D 

1949 Coney Island Ave., Bklyn. 23, N.Y. 
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I have written how proud I am of the 
Michigan deaf who are assuming their 
share of social responsibility. I refer to 
their annual charity ball in Detroit by 
which they have made enough money, 
in addition to paying our NAD dues, to 
provide some funds for the deaf in men¬ 
tal hospitals, some money and shoes for 
children at the Michigan School for the 
Deaf, and some clothing for the children 
of an unemployed deaf man. Also, there 
was a large contribution to the Old 
Newsboys. These projects just happened 
to come to my attention—I do not know 
how many other good projects there 
were. 

Now comes word that a few Detroit 
deaf are striving to secure for that city 
a counselor or worker for the deaf—“a 
Wichita, Kansas, plan for Detroit.” More 
power to them and I will be glad to help 
in any way that I can. 

* * * 

I hope that I have the principal facts 
right about a Michigan deaf girl who de¬ 
veloped a rash on her hands because of 
certain work she was doing. The girls 
were laid off and the deaf girl was not 
called back. The girl brought suit be¬ 
cause she thought that she lost her job 
because of her hands. The insurance 
company settled out of court for $3,000. 
* * * 

We are most happy about the success¬ 
ful training program of a deaf man who 
has knocked around the country without 
a steady job for 15 years. 

* * * 

My wife and I sat with 12 friends in 
a public place. A peddler who said that 
he was from Louisiana approached my 
wife and she told him to see me. He had 
the regular little booklet with the flag 
on the cover. Within the booklet was an 
explanation of some signs, and several of 
them seemed wrong to me, the way we 
sign in Michigan. 

When I had a chance, I looked more 
carefully at the 3x4 booklet with the flag 
on the front. My strong reaction was that 
with all the bad features of such ped¬ 
dling or selling, at least the information 
should be correct! 

There is a poor drawing to illustrate 
the thumb up for “good.” The corre¬ 
sponding illustration for “bad” looks like 
an “I” with the little finger up. The il¬ 
lustration for “friend” is a perfect “to” 
with the ends of the index fingers to¬ 
gether. The drawing for “thanks” is a 
good one, but on another page it is used 
again. The print is so small it cannot be 
read, but it looks like “I’m a boy.” 


Maybe you read the report of Richard 
Johnson in the MAD Record , and re¬ 
printed in Michigan Hearing. We have 
been very proud of what Dick and his 
wife have been doing at the Michigan 
Lapeer Home and Training School. 

Partly because Mr. and Mrs. Johnson 
were there, a large grant was obtained 
to test the patients in this home. Now, 
we understand, Dick is to be in charge 
of three teachers of the deaf who will 
carry out the rehabilitation recommen¬ 
dations of those who tested the patients. 
We shall have their names for you soon. 
We are glad for Dick as he is entitled 
to some reward or recognition for his 
fine work. 

* * * 

Our association did some routine hear¬ 
ing testing in one of Michigan’s mental 
hospitals for the retarded at Mt. Pleas¬ 
ant. Our audiologist and the psychologist 
there, and perhaps others, were greatly 
interested and concerned because some 
of the patients could not be tested by 
known methods. The hospital then 
teamed up with Central Michigan Uni¬ 
versity and requested a large grant from 
the Office of Education, Department of 
Health, Education, and Welfare. The ap¬ 
plication was approved and that means 
that there is a program for the deaf, as 
well as for the hard of hearing, in four 
of Michigan’s mental hospitals—Cold- 
water, Lapeer, Mt. Pleasant and Ionia. 
★ * * 

Since I began to prepare the applica¬ 
tion for our Federal project for unem¬ 
ployed deaf men, I have experienced 
different degrees of excitement. How¬ 
ever, I think I am most excited when I 
look over the files of applicants for our 
program, realizing how little help some 
of these deaf men need, and how quickly 
and easily I believe that our excellent 
staff members can provide that help. 

* * * 

An old note reminds me that last No¬ 
vember the New Mexico School raised 
$399.60 for the United Fund of Santa 
Fe. How much of this money was con¬ 
tributed by deaf employees? A large 
part, I guess. When deaf people give to 
such funds, and of course they should, 
we need to be sure to make use of this 
resource when deaf people need financial 
help. 

♦ * * 

A microphone can be placed in a 
baby’s crib. When the baby cries, the 
voice goes off the television set and the 
family hears the baby cry. 
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Mr. and Mrs. P. N. Peterson of Faribault, Minn., who were recently honored at an open house. 


QUESTIONS AND OPINIONS 

on 

[Parliamentary [Procedure 

By Edwin M. Hazel 

Qualified Parliamentarian 

Member, the National Association of Parliamentarians, 
and the Chicago Association of Parliamentarians 
American Institute of Parliamentarians 



P. N. Petersons Celebrate 
60th Wedding Anniversary 

By Wesley Lauritsen 

The 60th wedding anniversary of Mr. 
and Mrs. P. N. Peterson of Faribault, 
Minn., was observed on Aug. 24, when 
they were entertained at an open house 
by the Reverend and Mrs. Ingvald 
Thvedt of the Ephphatha Church. The 
gathering was in the new and beautiful 
dining hall of the St. Lucas Convalescent 
Center where Mr. and Mrs. Peterson 
had moved to just a week previously 
after living in their own home across the 
street from the campus of the Minne¬ 
sota School for the Deaf for 58 years. 

Rev. and Mrs. Thvedt welcomed the 
many friends who came to congratulate 
the couple on their long and happy mar¬ 
riage. Both Mr. and Mrs. Peterson have 
been extremely active until a short time 
ago. Only a month ago, after Mr. Peter¬ 
son had celebrated his 94th birthday, he 
was seen perched on a ladder cutting a 
hedge. 

Sister Eleanor Pielmeier presided over 
the lovely tea table which was decorated 
with a “60th Anniversary” cake as a 
centerpiece. Lovely flowers were fur¬ 
nished by Mrs. John Lieb, the St. Lucas 
cook. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peterson were notice¬ 
ably happy with all the honors bestowed 
upon them by the Ephphatha Church, 
St. Lucas, and their many friends. They 
received more than 60 cards from 
friends who were unable to be present 
for the celebration. They showed a sin¬ 
cere desire to visit with each guest and 
it was evident that they were interested 
in all that was going on around them. 

After grace had been said by the Rev¬ 
erend Mr. Thvedt, Mr. Peterson stood 
and made a speech in the sign language 
that was interpreted by Rev. Thvedt. 
Mr. Peterson expressed thanks to all 
who came and said that though he and 
his wife Lilia had been happy in their 
own home for many years, they were 
grateful for their new home to which 
they had already become attached. Mrs. 
Peterson nodded in agreement. 

When asked for her recipe for a 
happy marriage, Mrs. Peterson who is 
87, replied, “A husband like mine.” Mr. 
Peterson has been and is very alert and 
has a keen sense of humor. 

Mr. Peterson was born in Sweden and 
came to this country at the age of 16. 
He attended the Minnesota School for 
the Deaf and Gallaudet College. He 
taught woodworking at the Minnesota 
School for the Deaf from 1899 to 1937. 

Mr. and Mrs. Peterson have two sons. 
Robert of Norman, Okla., is a professor 
of journalism at the University of Okla¬ 
homa and a former newspaper editor. 
Edwin of Portland, Ore., was formerly 
superintendent of a school for the deaf. 
He is now engaged in the hearing aid 
business. 


CHALLENGE 

Life is a challenge and its laws 
Are rigid ones and stem; 

The splendid joy of real applause 
Each man must nobly earn. 

It makes us win its jewels rare 
But give us paste , if we're unfair. 

—“Heap 0’Livin’’—NAP 

Q. May the motion to refer to a com¬ 
mittee be reconsidered?—Miss R. 

A. If defeated, a motion to refer may 
be renewed. If carried, it may be recon¬ 
sidered, provided the committee has not 
begun its work. But it requires a % vote 
to discharge the committee if partial re¬ 
port is made or if instructions to report 
are not compiled with. Further explana¬ 
tion, see page 132, Robert's Rules of 
Order, Revised. 

Q. What becomes of the decision of 
the Chair if an appeal is laid on the 
table?—E.R.H. 

A. The Chair’s decision is not effec¬ 
tive until the appeal is taken from the 
table by a majority vote and acted upon. 

Q. Must the Chair welcome a point 
of order immediately?—Mrs. McF. 

A. Yes, always. The Chair should 
check a member in debate if her manner 
or words violate the rules of debate or 
of the assembly. If you rise to a point 
of order, the Chair should ask you to 
state it clearly. If, in her opinion, you 


are right, she should say “your point of 
order is well taken. Thank you” and 
should act accordingly. If your point of 
order is not well taken, you have the 
right to appeal. You may say, “I appeal 
from the decision of the Chair.” When 
seconded by another member, the ap¬ 
pellant (you) then takes the floor to de¬ 
bate on the Chair’s decision. The Chair 
should, of course, explain the reason for 
her decision. It is now up to the as¬ 
sembly to vote on the decision. That is, 
the Chair says, “Shall the decision be 
sustained?” A majority vote is necessary 
to sustain or overrule the decision. But 
an appeal is not debatable if it relates to 
a transgression of the rules of speaking, 
to some indecorum, or to the priority of 
business. In any case, an appeal is not in 
order if the Chair is following the rules 
of the assembly. 

Q. To what rules does the motion to 
suspend the rules refer?—A. McM. 

A. Only to the rules of order, or 
standing rules, and never to the bylaws, 
unless they contain a provision to that 
effect. 

Q. May the constitution be sus¬ 
pended? 

A. No. Never. Remember it is the 
foundation upon which the whole struc¬ 
ture of an organization stands, and if it 
were suspended, the organized body 
would cease to exist. 
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Q. My motion was seconded and 
passed. It was recorded in the minutes, 
but at a subsequent meeting I learned 
that my motion was not in the minutes 
just because, after adjournment, the per¬ 
son who seconded it told the secretary 
he wished to withdraw his second. The 
secretary obliged and omitted the mo¬ 
tion from the minutes! Was the secre¬ 
tary wrong?—J.R. 

A. Yes, The secretary was wrong. The 
Chair should call the secretary’s atten¬ 
tion to her omission when so requested 
by you at the next meeting. The secre¬ 
tary must put your motion back in as it 
was passed by the vote of the assembly 
at the previous meeting. Remember, 
once the motion is seconded, it belongs 
to the assembly, not the seconder. 

Q. Supposing a member presents a 
question that has no bearing on the pur¬ 
poses or objective of the club, what 
should the Chair do?—Miss M.E. 

A. The Chair should rule it out of or¬ 
der, giving her reason. Remember, if 
question (motion) is not pertinent to the 
objectives of the organization it must be 
ruled out of order, even if all present as 
individuals would like action—this is to 
protect the rights of absent members. 

sjc * 

Mr. Hazel will be glad to answer ques¬ 
tions pertaining to parliamentary pro¬ 
cedure. Readers desiring a personal reply 
should enclose a stamped, addressed en¬ 
velope. His address is: Edwin M. Hazel, 
12024 Wentworth Ave., Chicago 28, Ill. 

True or False 

(Read the correct answers on page 18) 

T F 1. During an election, a mem¬ 
ber has the right to influence members 
to vote for certain candidates to offices. 

T F 2. Tabled motions belong to 
“unfinished business” at the next regular 
meeting. 

T F 3. A motion once withdrawn 
may be renewed. 

T F 4. A motion is lost if it lacks a 
second. 

T F 5. The chairman of a committee 
in charge of a social affair or the like 
has the right to draw on the profits to 
pay her wages or the committee mem¬ 
bers for their time lost from work. 

T F 6. Every member of a commit¬ 
tee must be notified in ample time of a 
called committee meeting. 

T F 7. It is the duty of every officer 
and every member to know the rules of 
parliamentary procedure. 

T F 8. The Chair must wait for a 
member to move to adjourn before the 
meeting may be adjourned. 

T F 9. When a quorum is not pres¬ 
ent, the Chair has the right to compel 
the members in another room to attend 
the assembly to constitute the quorum. 

T F 10. A member has the right to 
criticize the Chair’s ruling or argue the 
Chair without an appeal. 
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Ou% Georges 

Conducted by the Director of NAD Membership Promotion 

G. DEWEY COATS 
School for the Deaf — Fulton, Missouri 



The following Miami convention side¬ 
lights should prove once again that the 
Georges are rolling along better and bet¬ 
ter each year. 

The Georges Luncheon brought to¬ 
gether over 60 dedicated members— 
double the number coming to the 
Georges’ Breakfast at the Dallas con¬ 
vention. This proves that few are early 
risers at conventions. However, we dis¬ 
covered that the noon hour also has a 
serious disadvantage: too little time be¬ 
tween the morning and the afternoon 
Council, or Assembly, meetings. Conse¬ 
quently, the flow of postprandial oratory 
and the singing had to be shut down to 
a mere trickle, hence this: 

Recommendation for the next NAD 
convention: An evening spot for a full 
fledged Georges banquet with no time 
limit. To make it more interesting, it 
might be thrown open to all, as is the 
case with the Gallaudet College alumni 
luncheon. 

One innovation was put into effect at 
this luncheon. The highest ranking Ad¬ 
vancing Members, the Benefactors, and 
the Patrons were seated as the honor 
members. This is as it should be at 
Georges banquets. 

Tapped as the first elected “Grand 
Sachem” was our genial Ted Griffing. 
Chosen by general consent, he agreed to 
mastermind the next Georges banquet. 
It’s a well merited choice, for Ted and 
Wendell have been sturdy Advancing 
Members from way back when the 
dollar-a-month plan was launched. 
Moreover, our favorite “Okie” is a first 
rate toastmaster. This will guarantee a 
stimulating evening at the 1964 con¬ 
vention. 

One of the bylaws adopted at Miami 

will be especially interesting to the 
Georges. This opened the door wide to 


hearing persons to become Advancing 
Members. Actually, hearing persons 
were not barred by the laws of the 
NEW NAD, but the new law removed 
all doubt. “Hearies” like Dave Wilson, 
Kenneth Huff and Stahl Butler have 
shown where their interest is by becom¬ 
ing Georges in past years. The welcome 
sign is now up for all educators, and 
workers with the deaf, both hearing and 
deaf, to join hands in building a better 
world for the deaf. These new members 
will bring added luster to the Order of 
the Georges, and strengthen the NAD 
tremendously. 

No less than six Georges copped the 
highest NAD honors at Miami. For their 
outstanding work, Bob Sanderson, Don 
Pettingill, Edna Baynes, Caroline Burnes, 
Dave Wilson and Rosalind Greenmun 
were knighted into the honor group, the 
Order of the Knights of the Flying Fin¬ 
gers. Also knighted were six outstanding 
educators of the deaf who attended the 
convention. These were: Dr. Bill Mc¬ 
Clure, Dr. Ed Tillinghast, Dr. Leonard 
Elstad, Superintendents John Wallace, 
Roy Stelle and Fred Sparks. Virginia 
Kenney, author of a stimulating article 
in Harpers, was not overlooked, nor was 
Ralph Stasser, who chairmanned the 
highly successful convention. A son of 
deaf parents, Florida State Senator 
Verle Pope, was another. Finally, but 
not least, for serving as head of the 
NAD Moving Picture Committee over 
a period of half century, our durable 
Roy Stewart also got the KFF accolade. 

As in past years, the Georges will be 
expected to account for nearly half the 
total NAD income in the next biennium. 
We can do it easily simply by continuing 
to be a George, and by making an ef¬ 
fort to “convert” at least one new mem¬ 
ber each year. 


NEW!! 

4 TRANSISTORS 

BABY CRY SIGNAL 4 x4 x2".. $45.00 

or 

Telephone Signal 

Very sensitive: Included crystal microphone, pilot light, switch, fuse and two 
receptacles for light and buzzer. Can use many light bulbs up to 575 watts 
and use very little electricity. 

With one receptacle and the same as above .$44.00 

HELLER'S INSTRUMENT WORKS 

621 Avalon Avenue, Santa Rosa, California 
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NEWS COVERAGE 

The News Editor is Mrs. Geraldine Fail, 
6170 Downey Avenue, Long Beach 5, Cali¬ 
fornia. The Assistant News Editor is Mrs. 
Harriett B. Votaw, 2778 South Xavier Street, 
Denver 19, Colorado. Correspondents should 
send in news si as to reach one of the news 
editors by the 20th of the month before 
publication. Picture will be used whenever 
possible and will be returned when so re¬ 
quested. Names and addresses of owners 
should be written on back. The SW desires 
news correspondents in the state not now 
being served. Write Mrs. Fail for details. 


California 

The recent epidemic of “convention- 
itis” that swept across the State of Cali¬ 
fornia has passed into the limbo with 
resounding echoes and the All American 
City of San Jose, with a huge sigh of 
relief, has once again settled down to 
smooth orbiting. Though conventions 
tend to be much the same, the CAD's 
22nd biennial convention at San Jose 
Aug. 30-Sept. 2 will be long remem¬ 
bered. We hereby tender all due praise 
to the fine people of San Jose; to Co- 
chairmen Wendell Wildmon and Charles 
Hitshew, to James McKee and Francis 
Stowell, to Victor Galloway and John 
Hibbard, to Robert Ames and Arthur 
Jatta, to Lloyd Carlson and George Rev- 
ers, to Alvin Brother and to the CAD’s 
second vice president, Emmette Simpson, 
to all those who served on the “worry¬ 
ing committees” including the wives of 
the committeemen, and a very special 
“thank you” for the many courtesies 
shown us . . . the honors bestowed upon 
us . . . plus a sincere hope that we 
pleased many and offended few. 

What impressed us most at San Jose 
was the way everything came about 
right on schedule, due, no doubt about 
it, to the close cooperation of members 
of the convention committee. Conven¬ 
tion schedules, no matter how carefully 
timed, have a habit of running late; the 
business sessions run overtime especially 
at the finale and as a result the carefully 
planned banquet on Saturday evening 
gets off to a belated start and the whole 
program gets clobbered by long-winded 
speeches whilst folks fidgit and the en¬ 
tertainment chairman chews his nails 
mentally computing the cost of overtime 
for the orchestra and professional enter¬ 
tainers. Not so at San Jose, praises be! 
They lowered the boom on such goings- 
on and even the most seasoned conven¬ 


tioneers sat up and took notice. The final 
business session ended right on time, the 
banquet got underway promptly at 6 
p.m. with our principal speaKer, Dr. 
Hugo F. Schunhoff, delivering a fine 
talk, short, interesting, and to the point, 
and receiving a loud round of applause 
from an audience he held in rapt atten¬ 
tion throughout his speech. Our Ralph 
Neesam, a Knight of the Flying Fingers, 
served us well as interpreter; they just 
don’t come any better than Mr. Neesam! 
And then the floor show, promptly at 8 
p.m. and we still wonder if Dr. Brill’s 
freshly-acquired sunburn didn’t serve as 
a cover-up ’cause that sure was some 
floor show and we couldn’t blame our 
blushes on Ole Sol! 

We’re still hoping we did okay as M.C. 
although the kibitzing from nearby tables 
didn’t help a bit. We were told to just 
use common sense and be diplomatic . . . 
that’s what the man said . . . but we 
have heard some where or other that 
diplomacy is the art of saying “Nice 
Doggie!” until you’ve had time to pick 
up a rock. 

Grace was given at the banquet by 
the Rev. Roger Pickering, and seated at 
the speaker’s table, whom we introduced 
with pride, were Dr. and Mrs. Hugo F. 
Schunhoff, superintendent of the Berke¬ 
ley School; Dr. Richard Brill, superin¬ 
tendent of the Riverside School; Dr. and 
Mrs. E. A. Stevenson; Mr. Ralph Nee¬ 
sam; Dr. and Mrs. Byron B. Barnes; 
out-going CAD President Herbert I. 
Schreiber; Miss Karen Roach of Los An¬ 
geles; Mr. Ivan Nunn of the Long Beach 
Chapter; Miss Melody Todd and Mr. 
Dan Robbins of the San Francisco So¬ 
ciety for the Hard of Hearing; and Con¬ 
vention Chairman and Mrs. Wendell 
Wildmon. 

Outgoing President Schreiber thanked 
everyone for their help during his four- 
year tenure in office and we introduced 
our new president, Victor H. Galloway, 
before, as women will, we insisted on the 
last word before the program ended. 
Wanted to give our nearby hecklers a 
piece of our mind but afraid we couldn’t 
spare it . . . so, with Time the only un¬ 
invited guest, we subsided in favor of 
the floor show and the ensuing grand 
ball. Hundreds crowded into the huge 
hall for the big dance but long before 2 
ayem most of us gals were carrying our 
high-heeled slippers around in our hands. 
Somehow the golf buffs managed to get 
out to the Pleasant Hills Course by 7 
a.m. Sunday with Emil Ladner riding 
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herd on them and then folks gathered 
out at the Blackberry Farm for the Field 
Day which ended with the much-antici¬ 
pated Sacto Keg Skit Contest at the 
Hotel that Sunday night. Oh yes, the 
Northern contingent took the Keg away 
from the South but we’ll get it back in 
’64, never fear! 

During the Keg contest, Mr. Sol Gar- 
son of Oxnard called for contributions 
to help finance the ’64 convention slated 
for Long Beach, to which folks con¬ 
tributed handsomely and we are in re¬ 
ceipt of a check for $44.61 from the 
San Jose committee via Frank Luna. 
Many thanks to all who donated and to 
Mr. Garson for the suggestion. 

Your new California Association of¬ 
ficers for the next two years are: Victor 
H. Galloway, president; Larry Newman, 
first vice president reelected to a fourth 
term; Francis Stowell, second vice presi¬ 
dent; Ray Stallo, secretary; Hal Ramger, 
treasurer, reelected to a third term; and 
new Directors George Attletweed, Flor- 
ian Caligiuri and Caroline Burnes. Hold¬ 
over Directors are Toivo Lindholm, Bill 
R. White and Herb Schreiber (filling Ray 
Stallo’s unexpired term) whose terms ex¬ 
pire in 1964. To outgoing officers Em¬ 
mette Simpson, Dr. Byron B. Burnes, 
Geraldine Fail, Clyde Houze and Laura 
Kowalewski, all due praise and thanks 
for services rendered. 

And now, with the ’62 convention long 
gone, we’ve started beating the drums 
and making preparations for 1964 and 
Long Beach with its long, long beach of 
shining golden sand. The ’64 committee 
consists of: Geraldine Fail, chairman; 
Joe M. Park, Marcus Tibbetts, Frank 
Luna, Ivan Nunn, Ellen Grimes and 
Kenneth Flanders with a special commit¬ 
tee made up of Catherine Flanders, 
Pauline Putman and Ray Hodson desig¬ 
nated to put the FUN in FUNd-raising 
the next two years. 

We met up with Toivo Lindholm at 
San Jose and he told us that his son 
Allen and family were at home with him 
and Lucille over in Riverside for a 
month during August. For the past three 
years Allen has been an instructor in 
Russian at West Point but is now sta¬ 
tioned at Officers School at Ft. Benning 
and is in line to be commissioned a ma¬ 
jor this coming spring. 

Eugene and Camille Sullivan of North 
Las Vegas, Nev., got in some vacation¬ 
ing before taking in the San Jose con¬ 
vention. They toured numerous national 
parks including Zion, Bryce, Teton, Yel¬ 
lowstone, Glacier, Mt. Rainier and 
Crater as well as Vancouver and Vic¬ 
toria in addition to the Seattle World’s 
Fair and the elevator jaunt to the top of 
the Space Needle. They were a bit 
travel-worn by the time they reached 
San Jose but perked up considerably at 
meeting old friends and former school¬ 
mates. We learn that Gene and Camille 
stopped over for a brief sojourn in Los 
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Mr. and Mrs. Charles Marsh of Los Angeles are 
shown with their children and the 20th wedding 
anniversary cake they cut at the time of a large 
gathering given in their honor at the home of 
Mr. and Mrs. Ronald Crippen in Long Beach, 
Cal., the past summer. 

Angeles en route back to Las Vegas and 
why didn’t they stop by 6170? 

The little newcomer now residing at 
the home of Virl and Kathleen Massey 
over in Lakewood is named Jeffery 
Adam, born Aug. 30 to their daughter 
and son-in-law, Donna and Ed Stidham, 
and is their second grandchild. The house 
over on Arabella Street never lacks for 
excitement now, what with a grandson 
and a granddaughter to keep things 
lively. 

As for 6170, the gloom here -is thick 
enough to cut with a knife now that son 
Johnny and wife have been transferred 
to the 14th Coast Guard District ’way 
over in Honolulu. They sailed aboard the 
Lurline out of San Fran the 13th of Sep¬ 
tember complete with automobile and 
household furniture and it will be three 
long years before they come back state¬ 
side. 

William B. Barwise and Inez Ross 
were married Aug. 31 at the Lutheran 
Church in Los Angeles with the Rev¬ 
erend Jonas officiating. They left im¬ 
mediately afterward for the San Jose 
convention and thence on up to San 
Francisco where they planned to board 
a boat to Seattle and the fair. They’ll 
visit in Oregon and British Columbia 
rounding out a three-week honeymoon. 

Visiting at the home of Mr. and Mrs. 
Homer Moulder in North Hollywood re¬ 
cently have been Mr. and Mrs. H. 0. 
Humphrey of Vancouver, Wash. The 
two were Homer’s schoolmates at Aus¬ 
tin, Tex., years ago and Mr. Humphrey 
is a maintenance man at the Washington 
State School at Vancouver whilst Mrs. 
Humphrey is employed by a dry clean¬ 
ing plant there. 

Mary R. Powell has returned home to 
Long Beach from Birmingham, Ala., but 
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the memory lingers on. Mary was 
crowned Queen for a Day on the Jack 
Bailey TV program last summer, win¬ 
ning a trip to the Alabama Association 
convention and accompanied by her sis¬ 
ter, Mazie, also of Long Beach. Mary 
visited friends and relatives she had not 
seen for many years and was treated 
like visiting royalty what with being in¬ 
terviewed by reporters and getting her 
picture in all the Birmingham papers. 
Trip was made via plane and Mary spent 
several days visiting relatives in Atlanta, 
Ga., in Florida, and in southern Ala¬ 
bama. At this writing Mary is under 
treatment at a local foot specialist but 
has returned to work and the trip ap¬ 
parently did her a lot of good; she can 
talk of nothing else and her obvious 
happiness is contagious. Prizes she won, 
in addition to the trip, included a new 
wardrobe for herself and Mazie, patio 
furniture, a wrist watch, appliances, a 
dinette set, china, and silverware. How¬ 
ever, the visit to Birmingham and the 
AAD convention was her fondest dream 
come true. 

The home of Mr. and Mrs. Ebert Ruis 
in nearby Chino was the setting for the 
wedding of Evelyn E. Tibbetts and Del- 
mar Moore the morning of Sept. 8 with 
a lovely reception held at home in May- 
wood the same afternoon. A crowd of 
close friends and relatives gathered 
round to compliment the happy couple 
throughout the day with many of them 
going along to the Long Beach Club that 
evening to help the newlyweds carry on 
with the celebration since a honeymoon 
trip had to be postponed a few weeks. 
However, Evelyn and Delmar will be 
taking olf anon for an undisclosed desti¬ 
nation with all our best wishes for 
happiness. 

Word comes from down El Cajon way 
that the Marvin Thompsons have at last 
taken the plunge and sold their home 
there. Could -be that by the time you 
read this, they’ll be happily settled in one 
of those de luxe San Diego apartment 
houses. Whoopee, says Marvin ... no 
more lawn to mow ... no more weeds 
to pull ... no nothing! Just time to live, 
thass all! 

Sept. 22 saw a goodly crowd dressed 
up in 10-gallon hats and cowboy boots 
at the San Gabriel Valley Club’s annual 
Western Festival and Hayride. President 
Kaetner and wife Margaret did a bang- 
up job of entertaining the crowd assisted 
by Mr. and Mrs. John Estes, George Elli¬ 
ott, Harvey Welch, Ray Hodson and num¬ 
erous other people who labored from 2 
in the afternoon until 2 in the morning 
keeping things going. Highlights were 
western songs by O. K. Sandager with a 
lively assist from a very good orchestra; 
a square dance demonstration given by 
a group of professional square dancers; 
costume judging, a hay ride that evening, 
and various games in addition to a neck¬ 
tie party with Harvey Welch narrowly 


missing getting thoroughly lynched to a 
nearby tree. The rope broke, by design, 
not accident, so Harvey is still amongst 
the living though he naturally questions 
the hilarity of his friends who gathered 
round to see him strung up. The orches¬ 
tra gave out with some authentic western 
music for dancing throughout the eve¬ 
ning climaxed by the costume judging. 
However there were so many contestants 
it took the judges quite a while to decide 
and we waited only long enough to see 
Vilma Ridler declared a winner amongst 
the feminine contingent before we 
wandered off to watch the folks broil 
luscious steaks around the outdoor grill 
loaned by Mr. and Mrs. Stottler for the 
occasion. The SGV people have a good 
thing in their annual Western Festival 
and we will all be anticipating the next 
one a year hence. 

New York 

Michael Griffin, young deaf English¬ 
man from London, arrived in town Au¬ 
gust 14 and found time to visit the HAD 
and the Union League Club rooms be¬ 
fore he departed the 17th for Van¬ 
couver, B.C., and several weeks visit 
with an aunt there. Mr. Griffin is an op¬ 
tical technician, an exceptional profes¬ 
sion for the deaf, and planned to make 
stops in several large cities to visit vari¬ 
ous deaf clubs en route to Vancouver. 

August 12-19 was a busy week for the 
deaf of New York and exciting too what 
with the fourth biennial convention of 
the National Congress of Jewish Deaf 
taking place in Washington, D.C. A rec¬ 
ord number of U.L. members, as 
well as members of other local organiza¬ 
tions for the deaf, were among the 416 
attending. Alex Fleischman was re¬ 
elected president; Bernard Teitelbaum of 
Pittsburgh, vice president; Nathan 
Schwartz, secretary; and Mrs. Anna 
Plapinger, treasurer. Around 460 were 
at the banquet on Friday evening with 
over 800 attending the grand ball and 
floor show the following night. 

At the banquet, flowers and gifts were 
showered on Mr. and Mrs. Aaron Fogel 
who were celebrating their 40th anniver¬ 
sary at the time. Mr. and Mrs. Norman 
Jackson, commemorating their silver 
wedding anniversary, spent the whole 
week in celebration, taking in the grand 
tour to historic sites as well as all the 
other activity. The Fogels, accompanied 
by Mr. and Mrs. Harry Goldsmith, made 
the trip by car, spending two days at 
Williamsburg, Va., and Bob Halligan 
also drove out in his car, having a won¬ 
derful time renewing acquaintances 
amongst the folks coming from the 
West. All in all, the convention spon¬ 
sored by the Jewish Deaf Society of 
Baltimore was a tremendous success. 

The Golden Tornado Athletic Club 
won the EAAD softball championship 
for the second successive year when they 
defeated the Hartford Club 2-0 at Buf¬ 
falo August 10-12. Quite a good crowd 
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EXPRESSIVE RENDITIONS—These two photographs taken at the 26th Convention of the National Association of the Deaf in Miami, Fla., last July are 
impressive proof of the beauty of the language of signs. At the left Mrs. J. Todd Hicks of Jacksonville, Fla., is shown singing Stephen Collins Foster's 
“Old Folks at Home,” Florida's state song. At her left Ralph Neesam of Berkeley, Cal., keeps perfect time orally. Ralph Sasser, the Miami local chair- 
man is at the right of Mrs. Hicks. In the other picture Mrs. Robert M. Greenmun of St. Augustine, Fla., closes the convention's business session with 

her dramatic and heart-moving “Mizpah.” 


turned out for the tourney sponsored by 
the Buffalo Club of the Deaf. EAAD 
President Albert Berke flew over to pre¬ 
side at the annual softball meeting of the 
association. 

The Metropolitan Chapter of the 
GCAA tendered a reception at the Tof- 
fennetti Restaurant last August honoring 
former New Yorker James N. Orman, 
current president of the national GCAA 
and a teacher at the Illinois School. Dr. 
and Mrs. David Peikoff were also 
present. 

We tender condolences to Mrs. Eva 
Arnowich and Mrs. Morris Rubin upon 
the death of their aged mother recently. 

A boy, Charles Scott, was born Aug. 
1 to Mr. and Mrs. Krampe. Mr. and 
Mrs. Carl Lorrello were blessed with a 
son, Scott Vincent, Aug. 28. 

Margie Zdanko, wife of Steve, was 


honoree at a baby shower Sept. 15 given 
by Naomi Downs, Rose Lupo and Joan 
Griffing. 

Sheldon Plavsky and Sharon Paul of 
Chicago have announced their engage¬ 
ment, and the date of the wedding has 
been set for May 11, 1963. Miss Paul 
has been here in New York for several 
months. 

Star basketball player Hugo Guido 
and his pretty bride of three months are 
still going around in a honeymoon 
trance. 

Nick and Margaret Giordano's daugh¬ 
ter was given a surprise shower in Sep¬ 
tember and among those attending was 
Mrs. Louis Rosenow. The wedding is 
scheduled for Oct. 13. 

Lennard Jack Davis, son of Morris 
and Eva Davis, was Bar-Mitzvahed Sept. 
15. Several close friends, including Gid¬ 


eon and Bessie Berman, attended the 
private reception following the Bar- 
Mitzvah services. Then on Sunday 
nearly 80 friends and relatives enjoyed 
a sumptuous reception and dinner at 
Gluckstern's Terrace Ballroom. Among 
those present were Louis and Tessie 
Blumenthal, Harry and Bertha Kurz, 
Norman and Lillian Jackson, Gideon and 
Bessie Berman and Rose Herlands. 

All the deaf of Jewish faith will no 
doubt rejoice at the news that a deaf 
man was ordained a rabbi for the first 
time in the history of World Jewry last 
June 7. He is David Rabinowitz, a di¬ 
rector at the Jewish Foundation for the 
Deaf in Brooklyn. Student Rabbi Alton 
Silver, Gallaudet Class of '60, may be 
the next deaf person to be ordained a 
rabbi. 

A reception was given by the Metro¬ 
politan Chapter of the GCAA on Sept. 
22 in honor of the New York School's 
new superintendent, Mr. Roy Steele, and 
Mrs. Steele. Event took place at the Tof- 
fennetti Restaurant. Mr. Steele was su¬ 
perintendent of the Texas and Colorado 
Schools before coming to New York. 

Items for this column may be sent to 
Morris Davis, 1883 Clinton Ave., Bronx 
57, N.Y. 

Mr. and Mrs. Henry Greenbaum of 
New York City celebrated their 50th 
wedding anniversary by inviting 24 close 
friends to dinner at the Stella Doro 
Restaurant not long ago and were the 
recipients of many lovely gifts. Henry 
presented his delighted '‘bride" with a 
beautiful new diamond ring. 

The Jack Currys are home again in 
Teaneck, N.J., after spending several 
weeks on Long Beach Island, N.J. The 
resort is six miles out in the Atlantic 
Ocean. 


It's Tennessee in "63 ... 

19th Quadrennial Convention 

of the 

NATIONAL FRATERNAL SOCIETY OF THE DEAF 

Memphis, Tennessee 

JULY 22-27, 1963 

Hotel Peabody 

For information write: 

B. P. Walker, Sr., Local Chairman 
708 North Roselawn 
West Memphis, Arkansas 
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Mr. and Mrs. William Lux of Seymour, 
Conn., with Wanda Burke of New York, 
have returned home from a most won¬ 
derful trip down to Florida.—Helen W. 
Curry, 265 Merrison St., Teaneck, N.J. 

Michigan Breezes . . . 

The Michigan Association of the Deaf 
held its convention at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf in Flint, June 14 to 
17. We very much regret that we were 
unable to attend. We had previously ar¬ 
ranged to attend the reunion of the 
alumni of the Ohio School in Columbus, 
but illness in the family prevented us 
from making the trip to Ohio. We hope 
to have some information regarding the 
Michigan gathering to include in our 
next letter to The Silent Worker. 

We lately received clippings from 
Louisville, Ky., newspapers which should 
be of interest to the deaf in general: 
Gordon G. Kannapell has retired—at 
last—from his job as proofreader with 
the Louisville Times, after a stint of 26 
years as printer-proofreader with that 
publication. Gordon has for years been a 
leader in deaf circles of Kentucky and 
also a very active worker with the Na¬ 
tional Association of the Deaf. He is a 
graduate of the Kentucky School for the 
Deaf, and of Gallaudet College, receiv¬ 
ing a B.S. degree in chemistry from the 
college. His wife is the former Agnes L. 
Fuchs. Gordy says he will '‘fish and bowl, 
if I have time.” But he does not plan to 
loaf around, saying: “I plan to increase 
my efforts for better education, social 
and industrial welfare for the deaf.” 

The other clipping from the same 
source tells of the death of James Mc- 
Chesney Lynch, Sr., while working on a 
boat dock at his Arctic Springs home, 
Jeffersonville, Ind., early in July. Lynch 
was using an electric drill while standing 
waist-deep in water, and when he turned 
the current on, he was electrocuted. 
Lynch had worked in the composing 
room of the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and the Louisville Times since 1949. 
Former president of the Louisville As¬ 
sociation of the Deaf, James was 55 
years old. 

It was good to read Edna H. Baynes’ 
account of her attendance at the con¬ 
vention of the Georgia Association of 
the Deaf, in Columbus, Ga. We noted 
mention of several old Georgia friends 
of ours in the story—including Horace 
Taylor and Jeff Scott . . . also of Supt. 
Sparks of the Georgia School. Yep, 
Edna is right; those Georgia people are 
splendid folks. We found this so during 
three trips we made to Georgia. And we 
believe the late-lamented American Deaf 
Citizen helped in the fight for a better 
school and better education of the deaf 
children of Georgia. Supt. Hollingsworth 
and his wife were treasured friends of 
ours over the years. Mr. Hollingsworth, 
who succeeded J. Coffee Harris, put the 
school back into its place in the sun, and 
Supt. Sparks is continuing the great 
work. 


Dr. Edward R. Abernathy, superin¬ 
tendent of the Ohio School for the Deaf, 
returned two months ago from a trip to 
Europe, and was taken ill with penu- 
monia soon after his ship arrived back 
in New York harbor. He and Mrs. Aber¬ 
nathy had been abroad for nearly two 
months. It is good news for Dr. Aber¬ 
nathy’s many friends that he has about 
completely recovered and was on hand 
to greet teachers, pupils and friends 
as the school opened last month— 
September. 

It’s autumn time now in the North, and 
the leaves are taking on the autumnal 
tints. Soon they will be at the height of 
their colorings, when the Northland is 
at its height of beauty. But Michigan 
outdoors is always beautiful, no matter 
what the season. And if, in winter, the 
snows are deep and the winds rather 
cold and blustery, we look out on the 
white landscape from our windows, and 
remember that, comes winter, spring is 
not far away. 


Answers to True or False 

(See page 14) 

1. True. The implied (formal) main 
motion before the assembly is “That . . . 
be elected.” The motion is debatable and 
the purpose of debate is to influence 
members. BUT if you mean “Does a 
member, during balloting and in the 
place where the balloting is taking place, 
have the right to influence members? 
then the answer is FALSE. 

2. False. Tabled motions may be 
taken from the table any time at the 
same or next meeting when there is no 
question pending. 


3. True. Because there was no action 
on it before. 

4. False. Because the Chair did not 
state the motion. No second, no state¬ 
ment, no action. The motion may be 
brought up again after progress in busi¬ 
ness. 

5. False. Such action must be author¬ 
ized by the assembly in advance before 
this chairman assumes the responsibility 
of the affair. Furthermore, remember 
that without consent or approval of the 
assembly, a committee cannot make de¬ 
cisions on anything such as date, place, 
expenditure for a picnic, social, or enter¬ 
tainment and also cannot make pur¬ 
chases or even hire the services of an 
attorney, doctor, or the like. Again, the 
treasurer is not permitted to pay with¬ 
out the approval of the assembly under 
any circumstances, or he faces punish¬ 
ment. 

6. True. If this is neglected, the chair¬ 
man of the committee cannot give a 
legal report to the assembly. The Chair 
(presiding officer) must rule such a re¬ 
port out of order. 

7. True. A meeting run without rules 
is like a ship without a compass. “A little 
learning is dangerous.” “A general 
knowledge of the proper rules always 
tends to economize time, secure the dis¬ 
patch of business, and harmonize all 
proceedings.”—J. B. Burleigh. 

8. False. After a short wait when 
there is no further business, and no mo¬ 
tion to adjourn is made, the Chair may 
declare the meeting adjourned himself. 

9. True. 

10. False. Without an appeal, the 
Chair has the right to refuse or ignore 
the criticism of a member. 


ANNOUNCEMENT! 

ELECTRO VISION 
LABORATORY 

NOW LOCATED IN LARGER QUARTERS AT- 

48-16 43 AVENUE, LONG ISLAND CITY 4, 
NEW YORK, N.Y. 

Manufacturers of Signaling Devices for the Deaf Since 1945 

BABY CRY RELAY 
DOORBELL /# CALL SIGNALS" 

ELECTRIC SWITCH CLOCKS 
AND VIBRATORS, ETC. 

SEND INQUIRES TO DEPT. S 
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- EMPIRE STATE NEWS - 

OCTOBER, 1962 


Officers of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf 
1962-1965 

President: Armondo R. Giansanti, 105 
Stanwix Street, Rome, New York. 

Vice President: Kenneth Cobb. 
Secretary: Alice B. Beardsley. 
Treasurer: Clifford Leach. 



Armondo R. Giansanti 
President E5AD 


PRESIDENTS MESSAGE 

Up to now I have not begun assuming 
the full time role as president of the 
ESAD. Why? Because I am still working 
hard as secretary and coming out of sec¬ 
retarial routine rapidly. Soon I will dump 
boxes of records, minutes and others 
into the lap of Alice B. Beardsley—our 
new secretary. 

Because of some drawbacks, we voted 
to return to our own ESAD news. You 
see this ESAD News now but this will be 
out last insert in The Silent Worker. 
We wish to thank Jess Smith, editor of 
The Silent Worker, for what he did 
in accommodating our ESAD News in 
the past. I do not know how soon we 
will print our own ESAD News. This de¬ 
pends on how large the bill from the 
Home Office in Berkeley for the group 
subscription to The Silent Worker for 
the ESAD members will be. 

Tentatively, the size of our ESAD 
News will be about 81/2x11, four or six 
pages every quarter. On coated paper? 
Perhaps yes, perhaps no. 

I will announce later as to who will 
be editor, managing editor, area corre¬ 
spondents, etc. 

As you know, our next convention 
was voted to take place in Syracuse, 
N.Y., for the 100th anniversary celebra¬ 
tion in the city where the ESAD was 
born. Well, this means that the present 
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term of the ESAD officers is three years 
instead of the regular two years. Now 
the present officers can brag that their 
single terms are the longest ones in the 
history of the ESAD. 

Since there are many slogans made, 
may I mention what my slogans are? 1. 
Teamwork. 2. Give Credit Now. 3. Take 
Turns. I hope the present administration 
will function to the best of its ability and 
achieve real accomplishments. 

Recruiting more new members will be 
one of our hard-driving tasks. Since the 
dues for the couples were reduced from 
$8.00 to $6.50 with the understanding 
that the couples will get only one issue 


August 29, 1962 

Mr. James Davis, program chairman, 
introduced the subsequent speakers in 
order. 

Rev. Thomas M. Erdle gave the invo¬ 
cation. 

Mrs. June K. Davis sang '‘The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the sign language. 

Mr. Henry E. Gillett, mayor of Roch¬ 
ester, was unable to come. (However, 
he came Saturday morning instead.) 

Mrs. Alice Beardsley, chairwoman, of 
the 1962 ESAD Convention, gave a talk, 
“Welcome to Convention.” 

Mr. James H. Galloway, superintend¬ 
ent of the Rochester School for the 
Deaf, gave an address, “The Golden Era 
of the Deaf.” 

President Samuelson gave an address. 

Mr. Richard Reed was our interpreter. 

A reception followed. 

August 30, 1962 

A prayer was given by Rev. William 
Lange, Jr., in memory of the leaders and 
members of the ESAD: John Lyman, 
Murray Sharlet, Mrs. Annie S. Lash- 
brook, William Gray, John Adameic, 
Mrs. Margaret Todd and Mrs. Mary 
Fowler. 

Mrs. Alice Beardsley presented Presi¬ 
dent Samuelson a new gavel. 

Officers and chairmen of the standing 
committees of the ESAD gave their 
reports. 

8 p.m.—Panel Discussion — “What 
NAD, ESAD and Branches ARE Doing 
for You.” Question and answer period. 
President Samuelson, Rev. Lange, Secre¬ 
tary Giansanti and Treasurer Kirkland 
were chosen panelists. Thomas Hinchey 
was chosen moderator. Richard Reed 
was our interpreter. A press reporter 
was present. The panel discussion was 
long but with never a dull moment and 
enjoyed by most, if not by all. 

Friday, August 31, 1962 

10:30 a.m.—Buses left the Power Ho¬ 
tel for the Kodak Tour. The tour turned 


of our official publication, this reduction 
in dues might help a lot. We must get 
more new members to offset the loss 
of revenue in the above difference. So 
all of the officers, directors and mem¬ 
bers are requested to do their best to 
enlist new members. Remember one of 
my slogans—“Give Credit Now.” What¬ 
ever you do, your efforts will be recog¬ 
nized. 

Already, I am getting suggestions 
from our five living past presidents of 
the ESAD. What teamwork! This is very 
encouraging. 

Yours for a greater ESAD, 
Armondo R. Giansanti 


out to be very interesting and educa¬ 
tional to many of the delegates. 

2:30 p.m.—A meeting of the Execu¬ 
tive Board was held with Miss Marion 
Martin, assistant director of the Division 
of Vocational Rehabilitation. Miss Mar¬ 
tin presented her first draft of materials 
on information which would be easier 
for the deaf to read. The board mem¬ 
bers agreed that the draft was excellent. 
The meeting with her was a happy ex¬ 
perience for us. We have great con¬ 
fidence in her effort. 

5:00 p.m.—Buses left the Powers Ho¬ 
tel for an “isolated” restaurant, Logans, 
for a deluxe buffet supper. This restau¬ 
rant was open to the deaf only, not to 
the public, for that day. What wonderful 
privacy and fun! 

8:30 p.m.—Talent Show. Participants 
from each branch of the ESAD gave 
pantomimes in the contest for prizes. 
Mrs. Avis Hinchey was the only partici¬ 
pant for the Syracuse Branch and won 
first prize. Mr. Lester Zimet of the Ro¬ 
chester Branch took second place. Mr. 
and Mrs. Armondo R. Giansanti, Mr. and 
Mrs. Robert Kirkland and Mrs. Flor¬ 
ence Markum of the Utica Branch, third. 
Mr. Joseph Goretti of Buffalo, fourth. 
Mr. Francis Coughlin of the Binghamton 
Branch, fifth. The Albany Branch with¬ 
drew. 

Saturday, September 1, 1962 

Mayor Henry E. Gillette gave the ad¬ 
dress of “Welcome to Rochester.” 

Mrs. Helen Samuelson, chairman of 
the Resolutions Committee, read the 
resolutions. All were accepted. 

Salaries of the president, secretary and 
treasurer were increased from $20.00 to 
$35.00 annually. 

President Samuelson invited four past 
presidents of the ESAD to the floor for 
recognition. The four past presidents 
were Mr. Jack Ebin, 1938-1946; Mr. 
Thomas Hinchey, 1946-1952; Mr. Rob¬ 
ert Heacock, 1952-1956; and Mr. Dar- 
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win Culver, 1956-1960. There was a 
roar of applause. 

Mr. Charles Snyder and President 
Samuelson were chosen as honorary life 
members of the ESAD. 

Dues for couples were reduced from 
$8.00 to $6.50 with the understanding 
that the couples are entitled to receive 
only one copy of the official publication 
of the ESAD. 

The results of the election of new of¬ 
ficers were the following: 

President: Armondo R. Giansanti. 

Vice President: Kenneth Cobb. 

Secretary: Mrs. Alice B. Beardsley. 
Treasurer: Clifford Leach. 

Directors at large for the four-year 
term: Mr. Jack Ebin and Mr. Robert 
Heacock. 

Directors at large for the two-year term: 
Mrs. Avis Hinchey and Mr. Claude 
Samuelson. 

Syracuse was chosen as the site of the 
1965 convention. 

The banquet was held in the ballroom 
at 6:00 p.m. 

Rev. Walter L. Busby gave the invo¬ 
cation. 

Mrs. June K. Davis sang “The Star- 
Spangled Banner” in the beautiful sign 
language. 

Mr. David W. Wilson, Jr., executive 
secretary of the Ohio Association of the 
Deaf, gave an address, “Organization.” 

Mr. Alfred Hoffmeister was the toast¬ 
master. 

The Thomas Fox Prize was awarded 
to Mrs. Alice B. Beardsley. 

The audience imitated the signs of 
Clifford Leach “singing” for the growth 
of membership and tendering congratu¬ 
lations on the 20th wedding anniversary 
of Mr. and Mrs. Robert Beardsley. 

Mrs. Wilma Heacock was elected the 
ESAD Queen. 

Entertainment consisted of dancing to 
a full orchestra. 

The 11th annual golf tournament took 
two days, Sept. 2-3. More information 
will be published in our own ESAD 
News about this. 

We hope all of you and all of your 
friends will come to Syracuse in 1965 
for the 100th anniversary celebration of 
the founding of the ESAD.—Armondo 
R. Giansanti, Secretary. 


President Samuelson’s Address 

To the Members of the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf, Inc.: 

We meet again for the 44th time and 
the seventh time in this city of Rochester. 

We hope this convention will be an 
enjoyable one as well as constructive one 
and the means of awakening you to the 
real needs of the ESAD and NAD. 

I beg to submit my report for the last 
two years. When I assumed office, I 
knew that the responsibility was tough 
because of the new higher dues structure 
of $4.00 upped from $1.25 per year. I 
visited some branches of the Association 
explaining the new dues structure. I am 
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pleased to say that Rochester Branch has 
kept close to its 100 members. I am glad 
to report that Syracuse Branch tripled 
its membership, Utica gained a few 
members after a slow start. Albany and 
Buffalo membership fell to half their 
original roll. Binghamton lost about 30 
members. I met a great disappointment 
when New York Branch first announced 
it had decided to rejoin the ESAD for¬ 
mally. Thomas Hinchey and I were all 
set to visit the branch when a great 
snowstorm intervened and left the city 
traffic immovable. We did not go. After 
raising our hopes New York Branch has 
failed to reorganize. However, I have 
great hopes that the ESAD will regain 
the members we lost and more. 

Rehabilitation: Your president and 
vice president attended the Workshop on 
Community Development through Or¬ 
ganizations of and for the Deaf at Fort 
Monroe, Va., in April 1961. The sum¬ 
mary of this workshop was printed in 
the June 1961 issue of The Silent 
Worker. The New York State Rehabili¬ 
tation Workshop was a direct outcome 
of the Fort Monroe Workshop. I at¬ 
tended the first meeting of the repre¬ 
sentatives of the Division of Vocational 
Rehabilitation and the ESAD representa¬ 
tives at New York City. The summary 
of this meeting was printed in the April 
1962 issue of The Silent Worker. 
Yesterday Miss Marion Martin of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation 
met with the Executive Board and com¬ 
mittee at the round table conference in 
regards to the questionnaires on rehabili¬ 
tation. I have great confidence in the 
good results of the Rehabilitation work 
of the Division of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion in the future for the deaf in need 
of rehabilitation. 

NAD Quota: The past two years have 
been our first years of a cooperating 
member of the newly organized National 
Association of the Deaf. They have been 
test years with a new dues structure to 
meet our NAD quota and The Silent 
Worker. Each member paid $1.50 per 
year towards the quota. I am pleased to 
say that we met our quota obligations, 
$532.50 each year. 

E.S. News: At the Binghamton Con¬ 
vention of the ESAD a motion was 
passed to subscribe enmasse to The Si¬ 
lent Worker at $2.50 per year for two 
years. The E.S. News has been printed 
in The Silent Worker at least four 
times a year. 

I have received many favorable and 
unfavorable remarks on this arrange¬ 
ment. Our first bill was $735.96. I have 
yet to receive the second bill, but think 
we can meet it. 

The chief complaint is that a single 
person pays $1.50 toward The Silent 
Worker while we pay $2.50. A married 
couple pays $3.00 for one copy. It is 
felt that more would join if a married 


couple paid only $1.50 for one copy. 
Another complaint is that we lost our 
“identity.” 

This plan entails a great deal of cleri¬ 
cal work on the part of the NAD Home 
Office at Berkeley and here. 

At least it has been on time which the 
old E.S. News never was. We must also 
remember that the E.S. News is as good 
as ESAD members make it by sending 
in items and articles. You are the News. 

I recommend that we not renew 
subscriptions enmasse to The Silent 
Worker. But I believe that the dues for 
E.S. News should be the same if we are 
to be bound by the unwritten rule that 
the Empire State News be printed in a 
union shop. We have had considerable 
trouble with the E.S. News mailing list. 
We were given old addresses; then there 
were complaints of not having received 
some issues of The Silent Worker. 
When we investigated, we found that the 
addresses were wrong or misspelled. We 
have had to send corrections often. 

Now we come to NAD representa¬ 
tion. Because there was no rule in the 
bylaws of the ESAD, there was consid¬ 
erable trouble in the selection of Repre¬ 
sentatives. A meeting of the Executive 
Board was called June 3. The result of 
the meeting was that President Samuel¬ 
son and Secretary Giansanti were 
selected Representatives. The meeting 
also appropriated $250.00 for each 
Representative. 

However, I instructed the Law Com¬ 
mittee to present a new rule covering 
the selection of Representatives and their 
expenses. 

Recently I received a letter from Mr. 
Max Friedman of New York with a let¬ 
ter enclosed from a deaf driver there 
who said he went to a traffic court on a 
summons issued in connection with a 
signal light. The magistrate arbitrarily 
took away his driver’s license, stating 
that he was not fit to drive because he 
was deaf. A few days later another judge 
conducted a hearing and returned the 
license to the deaf driver dismissing the 
case. 

I enclosed the letter to Mr. Albert 
Davis, our counsel, asking him to write 
to the Motor Vehicle Bureau Commis¬ 
sioner asking him to please notify all the 
magistrates that deafness does not dis¬ 
qualify one from driving. 

I received a copy of his letter to the 
commissioner Mr. Hults. Mr. Davis asked 
him to reply as soon as possible so he 
can send same to this convention. Up to 
this time I have not received it yet. 

Recommendations: The officers, presi¬ 
dent, secretary and treasurer should re¬ 
ceive more than they are getting. Present 
salary is $20.00 per year. 

The treasurer is to send financial state¬ 
ments monthly to the members of the 
Executive Board. 
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The names and addresses of members 
for the Empire State News mailing list 
be typed. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Claude H. Samuelson, 
President 


ALBERT W. DAVIS 
Attorney and Counsellor 
Chester, N. Y. 

August 27, 1962 

Mr. Claude H. Samuelson 
108 Spencer Road 
Rochester 9, New York 
Dear Claude: 

Enclosed please find letter received 
from Arnold W. Wise, as counsel for 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles William 
S. Hults, in answer to my letter of Au¬ 
gust 10, 1962, outlining the problems of 
a deaf driver in New York. I think that 
the Convention will be pleased with the 
tone of this letter and I suggest that it 
be filed in the minutes of the Convention. 

I wish you all the best of luck and 
send my regards to all my friends. I find 
that I just cannot get away to attend 
the Convention as much as I would like 
to do so. 

Very sincerely yours, 

Albert W. Davis 
AWD:mz 
Enclosure 


STATE OF NEW YORK 
DEPARTMENT OF 
MOTOR VEHICLES 
Office of the Counsel 
August 23, 1962 
Albert W. Davis, Esq. 

Attorney and Counsellor 
Chester, New York 
Dear Mr. Davis: 

Receipt of your letter of August 10, 
1962, is acknowledged. 

You cite the instance of a case in 
which the license of a deaf man was 
taken away by a Magistrate who deemed 
him not fit to drive because of his deaf¬ 
ness. Another Judge later returned the 
license and dismissed the case and you 
suggest that Magistrates be informed of 
the fact that deafness in itself does not 
render a person incapable and not quali¬ 
fied to operate a motor vehicle. 

The attributes which must be pos¬ 
sessed by an applicant for an operator’s 
license are set forth in Section 501 of 
the Vehicle and Traffic Law, of which, 
as you know, all Magistrates must take 
cognizance and of which they are 
charged with knowledge. Acuity of hear¬ 
ing is not one of these requirements and 
in fact deaf mutes have been and are 
licensed and have achieved very good 
driving records. 

It may be added that this Department 
constantly compiles and analyzes statis¬ 
tics relating to all phases of the operation 
of motor vehicles and no significant di- 
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vergence from the norm is noted in the 
cases of those drivers whose hearing is 
impaired. 

Very truly yours, 

WILLIAM S. HULTS 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles 
By: 

Arnold W. Wise 
COUNSEL 
RCL/dd 


The Golden Era of the Deaf 

By JAMES H. GALLOWAY 

Superintendent, Rochester School 

(A talk given at the UUth biennial 
meeting of the Empire State Association 
of the Deaf, Powers Hotel, Rochester, 
Aug. 29, 1962.) 

It is a real honor and privilege to 
speak to the members and friends of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf at 
the opening session of your 44th biennial 
meeting. As I look around at the audi¬ 
ence from my vantage point, here, I 
recognize a host of former students of 
the Rochester School as well as many 
from other schools for the deaf whom 
I have had the pleasure of knowing for 
many years. To see how successful all of 
you have been in life makes this a very 
proud and gratifying moment for one 
who, like myself, has worked with the 
deaf of New York State for more than 
a quarter of a century. 

This occasion gives me opportunity to 
express a few thoughts about your ex¬ 
cellent organization, in which I have 
been interested for a long time, and also 
about deaf people, generally. Let me be¬ 
gin by commending the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf for the excellent 
leadership you have developed and sus¬ 
tained over the years. Your state and 
local officers have consistently been as¬ 
tute, cooperative and level headed 
persons whom your membership could 
look up to and whom the public could 
admire. Let me also congratulate you 
for making of your Association some¬ 
thing besides a social club. Socializing is 
a worthwhile by-product but it should 
not be allowed to displace the serious 
business at hand or concern for the real 
issues which affect the welfare of the 
deaf. That the Empire State Association 
of the Deaf is aware of and involved in 
these issues is evident from the reports 
and editorials which I regularly read in 
your Empire State News. Your concern 
is also evident from the manner in which 
the Empire State Association has thrown 
its influence behind worthy efforts for 
the deaf, such as legislation on behalf of 
the multiple-handicapped deaf child, ex¬ 
tension of vocational rehabilitation serv¬ 
ices to the deaf and especially the Mental 
Health Project for the Literate Deaf 
which, in i956, would have almost cer¬ 
tainly gone down the drain without the 
support of your organization. 


I would like to urge that, in view of 
what lies ahead, the many social and 
athletic clubs of the deaf in New York 
State also accept the challenge of im¬ 
portant issues and be more responsive to 
the real needs of the deaf. 

The subject of my talk tonight is “The 
Golden Era of the Deaf.” I have chosen 
this title to dramatize for you the tre¬ 
mendous energy and resources which so¬ 
ciety has mobilized on behalf of the deaf 
over the past five or six years. I want to 
specify some of the historic accomplish¬ 
ments of this period and to suggest to 
you how “The Golden Era of the Deaf” 
might be extended into the future. 

The deaf, as a minority group of only 
about 250,000 in the current total popu¬ 
lation of 180,000,000, have had a long 
history of struggle against misunder¬ 
standing, isolation and discrimination. 
Slowly, and with relatively little outside 
help, however, the deaf have established 
themselves in society as intelligent, law- 
abiding citizens, as competent, loyal 
workmen and as model drivers of auto¬ 
mobiles. This group, sustaining one of 
the most devastating and least under¬ 
stood of all handicaps, have, step by 
step, worn down the social barriers 
which once set them apart from a hear¬ 
ing world and have won general accept¬ 
ance. This acceptance has led to deep 
interest on the part of the hearing popu¬ 
lation. This interest, in turn, has led to 
the decision that it was high time to do 
something about this neglected minority 
because the deaf were worthy of the ex¬ 
penditure of time, effort and money for 
their rehabilitation. This decision on the 
part of the public ushered in “The 
Golden Era of the Deaf.” 

Within the last five years governmen¬ 
tal agencies, universities, hospitals and 
private organizations in various parts 
of the country have selected the deaf 
for their “big push.” Even the profes¬ 
sional organizations of teachers and ad¬ 
ministrators of schools for the deaf have 
put aside ancient differences to unite on 
common problems in this field. Now let 
us look more specifically at what has 
been achieved during this so-called 
“Golden Era of the Deaf.” 

Item I: Gallaudet College was ac¬ 
credited in 1957. This touched off a 
multimillion-dollar building program giv¬ 
ing the only college for the deaf in the 
world physical facilities which are among 
the finest in the country. Under the 
leadership of Dr. Leonard M. Elstad, 
president, course offerings have been 
greatly extended, research and counsel¬ 
ing have been initiated on the campus, 
faculty has been upgraded and the col¬ 
lege has been favorably presented to the 
American public through press, radio 
and television. These events will prove 
to be the greatest incentive to the edu- 
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cation of the deaf since the founding of 
Gallaudet College in 1864. 

Item II: In 1959, a division of Cap¬ 
tioned Films, especially for the deaf, was 
established in the United States Office of 
Education. There is presently a bill in 
Congress to extend the jurisdiction of 
Captioned Films into the area of re¬ 
search and also production of educa¬ 
tional and training films. The proposed 
budget for this project for 1962-63 is 
$1,700,000. Captioned films have tre¬ 
mendous potentialities for improving our 
educational programs in both schools for 
the deaf and in teacher training centers, 
as well as for meeting the recreational 
needs of the adult deaf. Captioned Films 
for the Deaf were made possible mainly 
through the efforts of Dr. E. B. Boatner, 
superintendent of the American School 
for the Deaf. 

Item III: In 1960, the Conference of 
Executives of American Schools for the 
Deaf, the Convention of American In¬ 
structors of the Deaf, and the Alexander 
Graham Bell Association for the Deaf 
set aside their differences in basic philos¬ 
ophy to unite in founding the Council 
on the Education of the Deaf. From 
now on, when one resounding profes¬ 
sional voice is needed on matters of 
common agreement, it will be forthcom¬ 
ing from the whole country. This is an 
event of historical significance moving 
toward mutual understanding by the 
three great professional organizations in 
this badly confused field of the educa¬ 
tion of the deaf. 

Item IV: On Sept. 22, 1961, President 
Kennedy signed Public Law 87-276, 
making available $1,575,000 in scholar¬ 
ships and grants-in-aid to persons quali¬ 
fied to train to teach the deaf and to 
approved training centers. This hand¬ 
some appropriation will make possible 
the training of about 400 additional 
teachers during 1962-63 and 1963-64, 
which will go a long way to alleviate the 
critical shortage of teachers of the deaf. 
The passage of this bill represents an 
amazingly successful effort on the part 
of thousands of people throughout the 
United States, including members of 
PTA’s and professional groups, legisla¬ 
tors and interested citizens. Much of the 
credit for the success of this effort goes 
to Dr. George T. Pratt, principal of 
Clarke School, who spearheaded the 
project from the very beginning. 

Item V: Another feature of the last 
five years, which I have called “The 
Golden Era of the Deaf,” is the tremen¬ 
dous research activity which has been 
going on in our field. The Office of Vo¬ 
cational Rehabilitation, alone, currently 
supports more than 30 hearing research 
projects throughout the country. A sur¬ 
prising number of universities, medical 
centers and privately organized groups 
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are also very active on their own in 
hearing research. 

One could go on, at length, multiply¬ 
ing the evidences of awakened interest 
in problems of the deaf throughout the 
country in recent years. But the impor¬ 
tant questions now to be considered by 
the Empire State Association of the 
Deaf, as well as by other affiliates of the 
National Association of the Deaf, are 
how can we consolidate the gains that 
have been made in recent years, and 
how can this awakened interest in the 
deaf be sustained. The answer to both 
questions seems to be (and this is the 
crux of my whole message to you) that 
it all very much depends upon the extent 
to which the deaf community, itself, 
can be aroused. To quote Dr. Boyce 
Williams, consultant for the deaf, Office 
of Vocational Rehabilitation, who prob¬ 
ably has done more to advance the 
cause of the deaf than anyone on the 
current scene: “In its work with the deaf, 
however, the rehabilitation service has 
faced a frustrating, persistent problem. 
Deaf people have been quite passive. They 
and their associates have not manifested 
the vigorous responsiveness, the hard- 
driving realism through which needs are 
first identified and then fulfilled.” The 
weaknesses seem to be, according to Dr. 
Williams: (1) ineffective community ac¬ 
tion of deaf people at national, state and 
local levels, (2) their isolations from 
community work for the general public 
and (3) poor interaction between their 
own groups. In other words, the deaf 
person who knows so well how to pull 
himself up by his own bootstraps does 
not know how effectively to work with 
other deaf people or with hearing people. 

To achieve effective social action the 
deaf will have to break down the insu¬ 


lation that now exists among their in¬ 
numerable social and athletic clubs in 
the country. They will also have to drop 
the deadly idea that the deaf person lives 
in a world of his own. For the deaf per¬ 
son does not, never has and never will 
live in a world of his own. 

When this unity of action among the 
deaf community is achieved, they may 
confidently look forward to fulfillment 
of many of their own aspirations. They 
may also look forward to continuing re¬ 
search on an even broader scale, which, 
in my opinion, is the key to the realiza¬ 
tion of all of our hopes for the deaf. For 
research will one day unlock the secrets 
of the learning processes of the deaf; it 
will tell us what language deprivation 
does to the mental, emotional and social 
life of the deaf; it will enable the deaf 
to make a more realistic adjustment to 
a hearing world; it will develop depend¬ 
able guidelines for adult education and 
for vocational success of the deaf; it will 
help us to avoid institutionalizing deaf 
children; it will tell us more about the 
effects of the deaf community upon its 
own members; and it will open up vistas 
of medical rehabilitation that we haven’t 
yet dreamed of. With this knowledge we 
can carry “The Golden Era of the Deaf” 
indefinitely into the future. 

I would like to conclude my remarks 
with a quotation from David Burnham: 
“Make no little plans; they have no 
magic to stir men’s blood and probably 
themselves will not be realized. Make 
big plans; aim high in hope and work, 
remembering that a noble, logical dia¬ 
gram once recorded will never die. Re¬ 
member that our sons and grandsons are 
going to do things that would stagger us. 
Let your watchword be Order and your 
beacon Beauty.” 


Resolutions Adopted at the 1962 Convention of the ESAD 


WHEREAS, there are many deaf per¬ 
sons who, because they have not been 
given a proper education, or because of 
other physical or mental inadequacies 
are not able to obtain employment by 
themselves and need help from the Di¬ 
vision of Vocational Rehabilitation; and 

WHEREAS, many of the rehabilita¬ 
tion counselors and supervisors, whose 
duty it is to prepare the deaf so they 
can fill jobs are unable to communicate 
with the deaf in their own language, and 
thus are unable to help them, be it 

RESOLVED that the Empire State 
Association of the deaf cooperate as 
fully as possible with the personnel of 
the Division of Vocational Rehabilita¬ 
tion, and request that they call in for 
help and interpretation and advice from 
the deaf leaders of the community, and 
be it further 

RESOLVED that each branch of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf 


choose certain members to be on call 
who can and will thus assist and advise 
the rehabilitation counselors, and fur¬ 
ther, that each branch report what they 
have done in this line to the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf secretary once 
every three months, to be published in 
the official organ. 

WHEREAS, there is a continuing 
need for each branch to have its own 
local Public Relations Committee for 
two purposes. The first purpose is to 
help the public to understand us and our 
problems. The second purpose is to help 
the deaf to understand the general pub¬ 
lic; to create understanding among each 
other (both hearing and deaf), be it 

RESOLVED that each branch of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf 
continue its own Public Relations Com¬ 
mittee, and that each branch report what 
they have done in this respect to the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf 
secretary every quarter, and further, 
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that if any report was not sent in, it is 
the duty of the secretary to follow up. 

WHEREAS, the membership of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf sel¬ 
dom hears what their officers and 
Executive Board are doing between con¬ 
ventions, be it 

RESOLVED that the secretary of the 
Empire State Association of the Deaf 
make a report in the official organ each 
three months detailing all actions and 
activities of the board. 

WHEREAS, it is well known fact that 
deaf peddlers cause great harm to the 
deaf by creating unfavorable impressions 
in the public opinion and actual hostility 
against the deaf, be it 

RESOLVED that the Empire State 
Association of the Deaf, with the help 
of the National Association of the Deaf, 
combat this evil by means of publicity, 
and letters to the editors, etc., and work 
toward the creation of a statewide law 
banning such peddlers (modeled after the 
Wisconsin law), be it further 

RESOLVED that we ponder over the 
questions brought up by Robert Sander¬ 
son of Utah which are as follows: “Are 
peddlers morally right— and are we 
wrong in our historic approach to their 
problems? Are we deaf “deaf” to what 
they are trying to tell us? (by their ac¬ 
tions) Is there a serious economic diffi¬ 
culty among a large and growing 
segment of the deaf? Are oral day 
schools graduating generation after gen¬ 
eration of peddlers—or are our resi¬ 
dential and private schools equally at 
fault? Are we—the deaf, the state as¬ 
sociations, the National Association of 
the Deaf, and all—guilty of unreasoning 
suppression without attempting to ascer¬ 
tain and treat the basic causes for the 
cancerous growth of the peddling evil? 

WHEREAS, we are now a cooper¬ 
ating member of the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf, be it 

RESOLVED that we cooperate as 
fully as possible with the National As¬ 
sociation and its purposes and objectives, 
which are ours also and that we accept 
the following resolutions which were 
passed at the 1962 Miami Convention. 
1. That the executive officers of the As- 
socaition work actively and aggressively 
toward removing the “normal hearing” 
requirement in many civil service posi¬ 
tions now closed to the deaf. 2. That the 
Association consult officials of the Cap¬ 
tioned Films program about the possi¬ 
bility of having new prints, with sound, 
made from Roy J. Stewart's collection 
of historic films, for distribution through 
the Captioned Films office, and 

WHEREAS the education of the deaf 
is a continuing responsibility and obliga¬ 
tion of the National Association of the 
Deaf, and whereas the higher education 
of the deaf is shining light that has ele¬ 
vated the status of the American deaf 
above that of the deaf people of the 
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world in general, and thus is a proper 
concern of the Association, and whereas 
there is growing unrest and realization 
among deaf leaders of the deaf, the par¬ 
ents of deaf children and the professional 
friends of the deaf people, therefore be 
it 

RESOLVED by the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf in convention assembled 
that grave doubt exists concerning the 
progress at Gallaudet College respecting 
admission standards, training of college 
teachers, salaries of teachers, the image 
projected concerning deaf persons and 
their sign language, we therefore urge 
the Board of Directors of Gallaudet Col¬ 
lege and the Secretary of Health, Educa¬ 
tion and Welfare that these matters be 
reviewed by competent persons, includ¬ 
ing qualified deaf people, with a view 
to necessary corrective action and pro¬ 
vision of a sound base for the future of 
Gallaudet College and accordingly for 
the American deaf, and be it further re¬ 
solved that the Chairman of the Gallau¬ 
det College Board of Directors and the 
Secretary of the Department of Health, 
Education -and Welfare be advised of 
this Association action in writing and 

WHEREAS the National Association 
of the Deaf feels that Cooperating Mem¬ 
ber associations are in the best position 
to initiate action on the state level, be 
it hereby strongly resolved: 1. That each 
state send with its representatives to the 
1964 Convention a 3' by 5' state flag for 
presentation to the Association, so that we 
may have an array of color to stimulate 
patriotism and pride at future conven¬ 
tions. 2. That the state associations initi¬ 
ate studies of present inadequate training 
programs in community vocational 
schools and suggest appropriate modifi¬ 
cations which may result in corrective 
action to meet the needs of deaf trainees 
in such public trade schools. 3. That the 
state associations encourage their state 
school superintendents to become active 
members of their state associations of 
the deaf, thereby maintaining close con¬ 
tact with the adult deaf and the state 
programs of such associations. 4. That 
administrators of schools for the deaf be 
strongly urged by the National Associa¬ 
tion of the Deaf and its Cooperating 
Member associations to hire a fair per¬ 
centage of qualified deaf teachers. 5. 
That senior deaf citizens be considered 
by state associations and state rehabili¬ 
tation agencies as an untapped source of 
tutoring help for the deaf applicants who 
are in need of intensive educational as¬ 
sistance not usually available from re¬ 
habilitation agencies themselves. 

WHEREAS the President of Empire 
State Association of the Deaf has made 
some recommendations, be it 

RESOLVED THAT 1. The salaries of 
the officers be increased from $20.00 to 
$35.00. 2. The branch treasurers and the 
state treasurers type all membership 


lists. 3. The state treasurer send monthly 
reports to the members of the executive 
board. 4. The Special Committee on 
Mental Health be discontinued. 

WHEREAS, the members assembled 
here are mindful of the efforts made in 
our behalf, be it 

RESOLVED that we express our sin¬ 
cere thanks and appreciation to the 
many individuals and organizations for 
their thoughtfulness and generosity in 
providing for us splendid assistance and 
services for this outstanding convention. 
Particularly, we recommend Mrs. Alice 
Beardsley and all members of her ex¬ 
cellent convention committee; our pro¬ 
gram chairman, Mr. James Davis; our 
interpreter, Mr. Richard Reed, and sev¬ 
eral others who assisted on the Kodak 
tour; Mrs. June King Davis for her 
beautiful rendition of “The Star 
Spangled Banner”; the Democrat and 
Chronicle newspaper; the WHEC-TV 
station; the manager and employees of 
the Powers Hotel and the Rochester 
Convention Bureau. And be it further 

RESOLVED that our thanks be ex¬ 
tended to the Rev. William Lange, Jr., 
Rev. Thomas Erdle, and the Rev. Walter 
L. Busby for their guidance and bless¬ 
ings on our convention. We also 
thank the following for their excellent 
addresses: 

Mayor Henry E. Gillette of Rochester, 
N.Y.; Mr. Dave Wilson, Jr., executive 
secretary, Ohio Association of the Deaf; 
Mr. James H. Galloway, superintendent 
Rochester School for the Deaf; Mr. Al¬ 
fred Hoffmeister, M. Ed., instructor of 
printing, American School for the Deaf, 
West Hartford, Conn. 

RESOLVED that we thank Mr. Al¬ 
bert Davis, our ESAD counselor of 
many years standing, for his prompt 
service gratis and his continued interest. 

RESOLVED that we thank Commis¬ 
sioner Hults of the Motor Vehicle Bu¬ 
reau for his letter affirming the state¬ 
ment that deafness is no detriment to 
driving a car and the statement that the 
deaf have an excellent driving record. 

RESOLVED that we thank Miss 
Marion Martin, assistant director of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation at 
Albany, for her interest and cooperation 
with us in trying to give the deaf better 
vocational rehabilitation services and for 
her trip to Rochester to become ac¬ 
quainted with the Executive Board and 
her willingness to listen to “our side.” 

RESOLVED that we thank the out¬ 
going administration for their excellent 
services to the ESAD and that we thank 
President Claude Samuelson for his 
work as Editor of the Empire State 
News in THE SILENT WORKER gratis. 

RESOLVED that we express our 
sympathy on the death of Father Collins 
of Rome, New York who was killed in 
(Continued on page 26) 
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1962 Track Roundup . • • 

Girls Have Meet; Gallaudet College Thinlies Improve 

By ART KRUGER, Sports Editor 

24001 Archwood Street, Canoga Park, California 


There was a track and held meet for 
girls between Mississippi and Louisiana 
last May 12 held at Jackson, Miss. 

Mississippi, loaded with several “Deaf 
Olympians,” as expected beat Louisiana 
easily, 80 to 28, but this was a good ex¬ 
perience for the Louisiana girls. And it 
is hoped that other schools for the deaf 
will organize girls track and field teams 
and enter them in high school as well 
as in interscholastic meets for the deaf 
meets next year. Such competition will 
enable them to discover outstanding per¬ 
formers for the ’65 International Games. 

The results: 

High jump—Peggy Rodgers (Missis¬ 
sippi), 4-8. 

Shot put—Ruth Dodd (Mississippi), 
28 ft. 

Discus—Ruth Melton (Mississippi), 

72-2%. 

Broad jump—Jean Manska (Missis¬ 
sippi), 13-8%. 

Baseball throw—Ruth Melton, 162-11. 

50-yard low hurdles—Ruth Melton, 

8 . 2 . 

100-yard dash—Mary Margiotta (Mis¬ 
sissippi), 12.6. 

50-yard dash—Jennifer Wood (Missis¬ 
sippi), 6.7. 

200-yard relay—Louisiana, 29.1. (Mis¬ 
sissippi was about 25 yards ahead at 120 
yards when the baton was dropped so it 
was disqualified.) 

75-yard dash—Jennifer Wood, 9.8. 

300-yard relay—Mississippi, 37.5. 

Jennifer Wood, only 16, is one of the 
leading girl sprinters in Mississippi. She 
will graduate next year, but may go to 
Gallaudet College . . . Mary Margiotta, 
12, runs nearly as fast as Wood, but was 
too young to run in high school meets. 
She may start competing against high 
school girls in 1964 . . . Frances Moor¬ 
man, 15, did not do much this year due 
to an injured knee . . . Jean Manska, 15, 
high jumped 4 ft. 9 in. in Mississippi 
AAU girls meet recently for a new 
American record breaking her own mark 
of 4-7 made at the Helsinki Games last 
year good for fourth place. Her best ef¬ 
fort in the broad jump this year was 
15-9. She is to graduate in 1965 . . . 
Mississippi has a pair of husky 14-year- 
old girls who want to try out for the ’65 
USA squad in the discus and the shot 
put. They are Ruth Dodd and Diann 
Russell. Diann is the kid sister of the 
fabulous Mighty Joe Russell . . . And 
Ray Butler thinks Mary Jo Boeer (17, 
5-8, 110) and Dorothy Adiemitz (14, 
5-7, 155) will make the USA team and 
they are training them now. Mary Jo is 
still a beautiful hurdler, while Dorothy 
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ALABAMA finally produced a winner! He’s Joe 
Wolfe who ran the mile in 4:40.2 for the fastest 
time in the nation in 1962. He did this when 
he finished third in the state Class A high school 
finals. 

is concentrating on shot put, discus and 
javelin. 

And the idea of having regional run¬ 
offs between schools for the deaf like 
those back Midwest and South would be 
difficult to sell in the wide-open West. 
Not impossible, though. Anyway, there 
was a dual meet between Washington 
and Oregon, the later winning, 58 1/6 
to 54 5/6. 

The year 1962 saw a massive assault 
on prevailing Gallaudet College track 
and field records, with five new marks 
posted at season’s end. And those 
new records were made by “Deaf 
Olympians.” 

Robert Corbett’s sights were on his 
’61 American deaf record of 1369 in 
the discus which he proceeded to surpass 
with an initial 137-3 effort and four 
weeks later rewrote it with a 141-1 
throw against very weak competition. 
And to show that he could deliver in fast 
company, he had three throws exceeding 
140 feet in the Mason-Dixon Conference 
championship at Johns Hopkins Univer¬ 
sity. His best and next to last throw was 
a tremendous 144-9%. Only a junior, 
majoring in Business Administration, 
Bob has the potential to hit 160 feet 
when the ’63 season rolls around. Where 
he lacked confidence in ROBERT BUR¬ 
TON CORBETT in the Helsinki Games, 
there was no doubt whatever that he was 
the best discus heaver in Mason-Dixon 
collegiate circles this year. To top every¬ 
thing he placed second with 140-10 


throw in the District of Columbia Ama¬ 
teur Athletic Union championships held 
at the University of Maryland. Bob is 
much stronger, thanks to a well-planned 
weight training program. Bob no doubt 
will make the ’65 USA squad. 

Another record that was finally erased 
was the 2:00.8 standard in the 880 set 
by Joe Burnett in 1937. “Wild Bill” 
Davidson’s dream of being the first deaf 
American to go under two minutes was 
fulfilled when in a dual meet with Amer¬ 
ican University he hit 1:59.3, with David 
Wood bringing up the rear in 2:01.9. 

Bert Poss’ 16-pound shot put barrier 
of 43-10 finally fell to the delight of 
Gallaudet partisans as Bill Zachariasen 
let go a 44-7 throw in the American- 
Gallaudet meet where he placed second 
to A1 Dillard’s 44-7%. Dillard plays cen¬ 
ter on the AU basketball team and is 
considered one of the best athletes in 
District of Columbia. Bill’s record did 
not stand long enough as he hit 44-10% 
in the Mason-Dixon qualifying rounds. 
In the M-D finals his career best of 45-1 
did not win him the gold medal as his 
old nemesis Dillard had a comfortable 
one-foot margin of 46-3 Vi. 

Getting four good quarter-milers to¬ 
gether is often something not to be ex¬ 
pected, but in the Catholic-Gallaudet 
dual meet, David Wood (53.2), Ollie Mc¬ 
Cray (51.9), A1 Couthen (51.5) and Jim 
Macfadden (50.6) teamed up to give 
Gallaudet a new standard of 3:27.2 
which erased the 3:28.2 clocking set by 
Wood, Larry Evans, Macfadden, and 
Paul Adams in the ’61 M-D champion¬ 
ships. The same quartet had another ex¬ 
cellent time of 3:27.6 in the M-D finals. 

For the first time in track history 
Gallaudet had two outstanding dashmen 
running on the same team—Jim Mac¬ 
fadden and Ollie McCray who ran 
roughshod over nearly all opposition in 
the 220-yard dash. In seven dual meets, 
the Conference championships and 
the DCAAU championships, Macfadden 
came out first three times and McCray 
won an equal number of times in the 
220-yard dash. Macfadden, in running 
the furlong around one turn against 
Howard University, smashed McCray’s 
week-old mark of 22.0 (no following 
wind) with a brilliant 21.7 effort. Mc¬ 
Cray’s 22.0 had been made on Gallau- 
det’s straightway against American, with 
Macfadden clocking 22.1. McCray did 
run the 220 in 21.5 in one meet but it 
was wind assisted. Macfadden was first 
in 22.3 in the DCAAU meet, while Mc¬ 
Cray was third in 22.7. McCray’s great¬ 
est day was in the M-D finals when he 
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Five of the 10 Gallaudet College trackmen who were outstanding for the Bisons in 1962. They figured in setting five records as Gallaudet enjoyed one 
of its best seasons in years. Left to right, Robert Corbett (discus), James Macfadden (220, 440, relays), William Davidson (880), William Zachariasen 

(shot put), Ollie McCray (100, 220, relays). 


whittled all conference sprinters but Arn¬ 
old Sapperstein of Loyola University 
down to size. Sapperstein eventually be¬ 
came the first sprinter in M-D history to 
sweep the 100 and 220 championships 
three years in a row. In the seeding Mc¬ 
Cray was posted as sixth best and Mac¬ 
fadden fifth, but McCray upset the 
applecart all right. In the 100 McCray’s 
best clocking has been 10.0 and in ad¬ 
dition had several 10.1’s to his credit, 
including a 10.1 in the DCAAU cham¬ 
pionships where he placed fourth running 
against the wind. 

Ollie McCray’s showing was indeed a 
pleasant surprise for he never ran in of¬ 
ficially staged meets in high school at the 
Virginia School for the Deaf, and this 
was his first year in track. Only a fresh¬ 
man this fall, Ollie is a man to be 
watched! 

The renowned A1 Couthen of the 
American School for the Deaf had a 
good year in the broad jump and 440 
even though he had never run or jumped 
in high school competition. Couthen had 
two 51.9 clockings to his credit plus sev¬ 
eral 52.2’s and never once did he go 
slower than 54.1 in eight outings. He was 
even better in the broad jump with a 
personal best of 21-2 and many jumps 
between 20-7 and 21 feet. With more 
experience and training A1 should be 
great by ’65. 

Unfortunately and due to an early- 
season pulled muscle, Macfadden never 
did reach his potential in the 440 yard 
dash. Anyway, he was the best deaf 
quarter miler in the nation this year. 
Overall, his times were 51.7, 52.5, 51.0, 
52.1, 50.5, 50.5, and 50.6. He placed 
second with a 50.6 after bucking a head¬ 
wind for the first 220 yards in 
the DCAAU championships. 

Having concluded his collegiate ca¬ 
reer and with the ’65 Games three 
years away, it is doubtful if James 
Macfadden will run again. So much 
for a truly competitive trackster, the 
AAAD’s 1961 Athlete of the Year! 

Team-wise Gallaudet College had the 
finest team in many years with a spark¬ 
ling 5-won 2-lost dual meet record. In 


the first annual Gallaudet Relays, it had 
several firsts and plenty of seconds, with 
records in the 300-yard dash by James 
Macfadden (32.2) and in the 880-yard re¬ 
lay (1:32.0), which is a new deaf 
American mark, made by a foursome 
composed of William Davidson, Ollie 
McCray, James Couthen and James 
Macfadden. 

And Coach Tom Berg’s tracksters did 
well in Mason-Dixon Conference finals. 
The meet was a thriller, the outcome of 
which was in doubt all the way. They 
had to be content with third place, their 
best peacetime effort, a jump from their 
7th place standing in ’61. Roanoke Col¬ 
lege, with strength in the 440 hurdles 
and distances, was first with 42 points. 
American University, relying on its 
vaulters and high jumpers, who garnered 
19 points in these events only, was sec¬ 
ond with 37. Gallaudet had 31 markers 
and scored in the 100, 200, 440, 880, 2 
miles, discus, shot put, broad jump and 
mile relay. It had two men apiece in the 
220 and discus, a rarity for it. Pre¬ 
viously, it had scored in two or three 
events annually and so you can see it 
showed strength in nine different events 
with 1 first, 4 seconds, 4 fourths and 2 
fifths. Its weakest spots were the hurdles, 
pole vault and high jump. 

It was indeed tough for Norman 
White Shirt to break his leg in a bas¬ 
ketball game. His leg never mended in 
time for the recent track season. He’s 
still eligible for cross-country this fall 
before he goes overage. This Indian 
boy was really sick about not running 
the mile last spring. He could have set 
a state mark with ease as his best time 
last year was 7 seconds under the best 
miler in South Dakota last spring. His 
condition last fall was terriffc. He had 
dreamed of a 4:15 mile. The experience 
in Finland gave him real confidence. 
Here’s hoping he will compete in the 
AAU meets next year, 1964 and 1965 
for we feel he’s our man for the long 
distance events at the ’65 Games. 

Kevin Kelley and Tom Ripic, both of 
’61 Games fame, were in school but in¬ 
eligible for high school competition be¬ 
cause of their age. Both are planning to 


continue training for the ’65 Games. 

Eugene Manion finished 4th in 100 
(10.3) and 3rd in 220 (22.9) in the state 
Class C finals. He is a good student and 
has a chance to make Gallaudet. He 
needs more work to make him stronger. 
Several times he was leading in the 100 
and 220, but faltered in the last few 
yards. He’s a junior. 

Dick Ramborger, younger brother of 
that sensational Bill, finally got the deaf 
American record he’s been gunning for, 
and it’s a good thing he did. Otherwise 
he would have had trouble getting a men¬ 
tion at the second AAU All-Comers 
meet at San Bernardino Valley College, 
last June 20. 

Dick, who competed for the River¬ 
side School in high hurdles and high 
jump last spring, broke the deaf Amer¬ 
ican javelin mark with a heave of 188 
feet inches. 

Dick’s brother, Bill, had held the for¬ 
mer national mark with a toss of 182 
feet 4 inches which he set last year in 
an All-Comers meet. 

University of Redlands track coach 
Ted Runner and SB VC director of ath¬ 
letics Babe Heinberg measured the jave¬ 
lin throw to make it official. “He was a 
real happy boy after that toss,” Coach 
Runner stated. 

And it was good to hear from Bar¬ 
bara Sampson of Worton, Md. She as¬ 
sures us that she has been in constant 
training for the ’65 Games. Last summer 
she competed in several AAU meets and 
met strong competition, and in one meet 
she won the 100 in 11.5 seconds. 

Now who should be the Deaf Prep 
Track Coach of the Year? 

It has to be William Thornton of the 
California School for the Deaf at River¬ 
side. He deserves this honor. 

The only coaching experience to his 
credit is the nine years at the Riverside 
School. Bill came directly to the newly 
opened school from two years of train¬ 
ing at San Francisco State College. Being 
newly married at the time, his interest 
in sports was limited to intramural ac¬ 
tivities. His previous college training was 
at Graceland College, Lamoni, la. He 
played two years of football there. 
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This is DENNIS MILLER of Minnesota School for 
the Deaf who had a sensational year in track. 
He ran the 100 in 10 flat, the 220 in 22 flat 
and the 440 in 51.2. 

Nat much can be said of his life be¬ 
fore college, other than two years of 
service football while stationed at the 
Norfolk Naval Base in Virginia. He 
managed to play football during his 
sophomore year at high school. Illness 
forced him out of school the following 
spring and he never returned. 

Strange to say, his experience with 
track was nil except a college training 
course in track and field. His interest be¬ 
gan and developed while initiating the 
track program at Riverside. He can un¬ 
reservedly say that track has his keenest 
interest. He said its selling -points cannot 
be praised enough in a school for the 
deaf. 

Of his personal life: William Thornton 
is 40, married 11 years, and has two fine 
sons, ages three and a half and two. 
Both of his parents were deaf (mother 
deceased). His father is retired and still 
living in Illinois. Both parents attended 
the Illinois School for the Deaf at Jack¬ 
sonville. 

Frank Sladek of Arizona deserves spe¬ 
cial mention. His coaching career has 
been a 11-year success story. He cer¬ 
tainly ranks as one of the greatest deaf 
prep coaches in history for he has been 
doing a commendable job with a small 
school like Arizona. He is a coach who 
exemplifies all those qualities of good 
sportsmanship that he so ably inculcates 
in his boys. 

And the Arizona School is very proud 
of its athletic program and the many 
accomplishments of its teams under the 
very capable leadership of Coach Frank 
Sladek. He is recognized by his col¬ 
leagues as a gentleman and a great 
coach. This is attested by the fact that 
he has been invited repeatedly to assist 
with the Arizona All-Star six-man foot¬ 


ball games at Flagstaff. This is a very 
popular event of the Arizona Coaches 
Association at their annual clinic. 

By virtue of the comparative size of 
the school as compared with the other 
Tucson schools, the newspapers do not 
publicize ASD sports program as they 
do the larger schools. However, in spite 
of that, Coach Sladek was nominated 
for Tucson’s “Football Coach-of~the- 
Year” award in 1961, losing to Coach 
Lou Farber of Tucson’s Pueblo High 
School. 

Frank was also prominently nomi¬ 
nated for the Tucson annual “Coach- 
of-the-Year” award in all sports in 1961, 
losing to Coach Jim LaRue of the Uni¬ 
versity of Arizona. This recognition was 
indeed an honor to Sladek when we con¬ 
sider its limited news coverage of sports. 
ASD must go out-of-town for all of its 
athletic competition while local high 
schools play each other each weekend 
and naturally focus attention on the lo¬ 
cal teams and their coaches. Therefore, 
it is evident why Frank Sladek has not 
received top honors in Tucson. 

It is too early to guess on who will 
come up by ’65. This is a toughie! Our 
fingers run over the keys and spell out 
such names as Marshall, Grant, the 
Ramborger brothers, Williams, Wright, 
Powell, Loveridge, Miller, Macfadden, 
Corbett, McCray, Valencia, Davidson, 
Wood, Miles, Lambrecht, Skedsmo, 
King, Scott, Manion, Kelley, Shirt, Cou- 
then and Sampson from force of habit 
rather than from any exact knowledge 
of the scheme of things three years 
hence. There’s a very good chance that 
most of them will still be around and in 
good shape since they will be in school 
by ’65 and some of them are physical 
culturists of sorts. 

Well, it was indeed a record filled 
season this year. And things figure to 
get hotter still when the track special¬ 
ists gather at Washington, D.C., for the 
’65 Games. 



Florida School for the Negro Deaf’s great sprinter, 
TOMMY WILLIAMS spurts to the tape in the 
220-yard dash in 21.2 at the regionals for a 
new national deaf prep record as well as an 
American deaf mark. He also copped the state 
finals in 22.1 with a pulled thigh muscle. He’s 
better in the 220 than the 100 although he did 
the 100 in 9.9 in both 1961 and 1962. 

ESAD News 

(Continued from page 23) 

an auto crash during the convention. He 
was with us at Binghamton Convention 
in 1960 and a great help in getting good 
publicity for the deaf. He had a brilliant 
future before him. 

Be it further resolved that copies of 
these resolutions be spread in the min¬ 
utes of the Association and published in 
the official organ, the Empire State 
News, copies of the above be sent to the 
appropriate parties. 

Mrs. Helen Samuelson, Chairman 
Mrs. Avis Hinchey 
Mrs. Wilma Heacook 
(Assisted by Rev. William Lang 
and Carlton Strail) 


- DO NOT MISS - 

19th Annual National Basketball Tournament 
Of American Athletic Association Of The Deaf 

to be held at 

HOLLYWOOD, CALIFORNIA 

"The Glamour Capital of the World" 

Sponsored by 

Hollywood Silent Recreation Club 

For fun in the sun; for excitement and suspense; for a super 
vacation ... be on hand — 

MARCH 27, 28, 29, 30, 1963 

Headquarters: STATLER HILTON HOTEL 
Season Tickets $17.50 . . . You Save $12.00 

For full information, write 

Mrs. Robert (Lil) Skinner, 13011 S. Wilkie. Gardena, Calif._ 
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Last month this column reported that 
it was hoped something could be written 
this month about progress toward estab¬ 
lishing the branch office in Washington, 
D. C. There is little to report at this 
time, for the Executive Board started a 
round of discussions on the subject which 
has not yet been completed. It was men¬ 
tioned that Dr. Boyce Williams discussed 
the matter here. He has prepared a re¬ 
port on the discussions for distribution 
among members of the Board and it will 
take some time yet for the Board to 
come to a definite conclusion. 

To refresh members' memory, the de¬ 
cision made at Miami was to “establish 
a branch office of the NAD, staffed by 
a liaison officer, in Washington, D. C., 
with the specific purpose of working 
with U. S. Government agencies inter¬ 
ested in the educational, vocational and 
social rehabilitation problems of the 
deaf; 

That the liaison officer be a profession¬ 
ally qualified man acceptable to the Ex¬ 
ecutive Board of the NAD and to the 
agency or agencies with whom dealing.” 

The question to be decided is just.what 
kind of office shall be established, and 
who shall be the liaison officer in charge. 
Shall it be a part-time office in charge 
of an individual using his spare time for 
such contacts as are made from time to 
time with government agencies, or shall 
it be a full-scale office with a staff work¬ 
ing full-time on NAD activities? In this 
case the office would do many things 
other than working with government 
agencies. If a full-time office is to be set 
up in Washington, it may be that a grant 
to finance it can be secured from the 
OVR, with the NAD providing about 10 
per cent. If it is a part-time office, it 
must be financed by the NAD and the 
extent of its activities will be governed 
by the amount of financing the NAD is 
able to provide. 

This gives an idea as to the questions 
and possibilities to consider. Anyone in¬ 
terested is invited to write to the Home 
Office giving his own opinion. 

It was announced here last month that 
the 1966 convention of the NAD will be 
held in San Francisco. The Washington 
convention in 1964 has priority for the 
time being and we do not intend to de¬ 
tract from Washington by booming San 
Francisco. However, we have made an 
inspection of hotel facilities in San Fran¬ 
cisco and there will be no trouble in 
finding a suitable hotel. In fact, we shall 
probably have an outstanding hotel, 
BUT there may be some trouble with the 
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date. The NAD almost always meets 
during the first week of July to take ad¬ 
vantage of the Fourth of July holiday. 
There have been occasions when the con¬ 
vention was held later in July, but they 
have been rare. In the first week of July, 
1966, the Shriners plan to have their na¬ 
tional convention in San Francisco, and 
if they do they will completely fill every 
hotel and motel in the city. They have 
tentative arrangements with all the ho¬ 
tels. If they definitely decide on San 
Francisco, it will be impossible for the 
NAD to meet during the first week of 
July, so it will be necessary for the NAD 
to take the second week. We are won¬ 
dering if the second week would be 
agreeable to our members. Has anyone 
any views on this? 

The Home Office has a letter from an 
East Berlin refugee, now living in West¬ 
ern Germany. He has no family and no 
work or means of support. He needs 
clothing and shoes and wishes to know 
if anyone in the U.S. can send him any¬ 
thing. Any reader interested may ask the 
Home Office for his address. 

We are in receipt of a letter from the 
Reverend A. J. Andeweg, Director of 
the Holland-Lebanese Mission for the 
Deaf in Beirut, Lebanon (formerly 
Syria). He writes that the mission was 
founded six years ago and since then it 
has established a school for deaf chil¬ 
dren, with 40 pupils and a staff of 12, 
and a vocational department teaching 
carpentry. The school is doing wonderful 
work in educating the young deaf, but 
Dr. Andeweg is concerned about the 
adult deaf of Lebanon, who have no ed¬ 
ucation, few jobs, and no means of com¬ 
munication except crude signs they have 
devised among themselves. 

Dr. Andeweg has formed a club of 
these adult deaf and he is trying to help 
them. The club has 75 members but they 
have no place of their own in which to 
meet. He wishes to know if deaf clubs in 
the U.S., and in other countries might 
contribute some money with which these 
deaf of Beirut could set up quarters for 
their club. It would be wonderful if the 
many clubs we have throughout the U.S. 
would make contributions to the Beirut 
club. We leave this with the clubs. If any 
of them wish to help, we shall be glad to 
hear from them. 

We have a letter from a university stu¬ 
dent in Wisconsin who wishes to know 
about the education of the deaf; the ratio 
of the deaf to hard of hearing to hear¬ 
ing persons; teacher training; emotional 
characteristics of the deaf; etc. The in¬ 


formation we give is to be incorporated 
in a thesis. The letter is typical of hun¬ 
dreds received here at the Home Office, 
and the publicity given the deaf through 
hundreds of theses published in as many 
universities must be read by thousands 
of people. As was explained at Miami, 
Dr. El wood A. Stevenson is employed 
part time by the Home Office and he 
answers these letters. He has written a 
fine reply to the Wisconsin student. 

Recent letters also have come from 
parents wishing to know about educa¬ 
tional facilities for their deaf children, 
and from students inquiring about 
teacher training. 

At the Miami convention it was de¬ 
cided that the NAD should explore the 
possibility of forming an Inter-American 
association of the deaf comprised of ex¬ 
isting associations in the Americas. Dr. 
Marcus L. Kenner has been asked to 
head a committee to investigate the pos¬ 
sibilities. He has graciously accepted, and 
his title is Coordinator of Inter-American 
Relations. He has been forming a com¬ 
mittee to work with him and we shall 
have more to report later. 

A change has been made in the Law 
Committee. Gordon L. Allen and Dewey 
Coats have exchanged places on the 
committee, making Allen chairman. 
Coats has headed the Law Committee 
since the reorganization plan went into 
effect, a logical post for him since he 
was chairman of the Reorganization 
Committee. However, he also heads the 
membership committee and the two jobs 
have burdened him with a tremendous 
amount of work at conventions and be¬ 
tween conventions. Allen was also a 
member of the Reorganization Confer¬ 
ence at Fulton and has been on the Law 
Committee since it was organized, so it 
was suggested that they exchange places 
on the committee in order to lighten 
Dewey’s load, an arrangement to which 
both readily agreed. The Law Commit¬ 
tee is now composed of Chairman Allen, 
Coats and Mervin Garretson. 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 
SEPTEMBER 


Receipts 

Affiliation Fee ..$ 10.00 

Services Rendered . 6.50 

Sale of Publications . 9.00 

Quotas . 984.00 

Minnesota $795; Kansas $183; Cal¬ 
ifornia $6.00 

Advancing; Memberships . 471.50 


Total .$1,479.00 

Expenditures 

Silent Worker Share of Adv. Mbrshp. 

Dues .$ 538.30 

Rent . 126.60 

Janitorial Services . 15.00 

Telephone . 17.21 

Office Petty Cash Reimbursement . 39.27 

John Tracy Clinic Publication . 6.20 

D. W. Wilson—Advance Travel Expense 

PSAD Meeting: . 126.00 

Salaries . 794.92 


B. B. Burnes $157.35; R. M. Green- 
mun $78.40; E. Woodruff $167.36; 
R. Epding; $343.70; E. Stevenson 


$58.12 (quarterly) 

Withholding: Tax and Social Security .. 195.02 

Total .$1,866.42 
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CLUE DICECTCCy 

Clubs wishing to advertise in this directory should write 

_j| j THE SILENT WORKER, 2495 Shattuck Avenue, Berkeley 4, California 


ATLANTA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
33'/j Auburn Avmu«, N. E. 

Atlanta, Georgia 

Open Friday evenings, Saturdays, Sundays 
after 2 p. m. and holidays 


When in Boston, welcome to— 

BOSTON DEAF CLUB, INC. 
25 La Grange Street 
Boston, Massachusetts 

Peter F. Amico, secretary 


CHARLESTON ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
I03'/j Capital Street - Gates Building 
Charleston I, West Virginia 

Open Saturdays and holidays 
Visitors always welcome 

M. Keckley, pres. Mrs. M. Heishman, secy. 


CHICAGO CLUB OF THE DEAF 
538 South Wabash 
Chicago 5, Illinois 

Visitors always welcome 


CHRIST CHURCH CLUB 
E. 25th and Payne Avenue 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Phone AC 1-6199 about meetings 
Rev. Theo Frederking, Pastor 
Services every Sunday 


CLEVELAND ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1381 West 6th Street 
Cleveland, Ohio 

Open Wednesday and Friday evenings 
Noon to I a. m. Sat., Sun., and holidays 
D. Petkovich, secretary 


Midwest's oldest established deaf club 

DETROIT ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
105 Davenport 
Detroit I, Michigan 

Visitors always welcome 
The home of the famous $500 
Individual bowling classics 
Member of AAAD, CAAD, MAAD 
and MAD 

- Subscribe to THE SIGN POST- 


EAST BAY CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 

445 West Grand Avenue 
Oakland, California 

Open four days—Closed Mon., Tues., Thurs. 
Dave Hecht, secretary 


GREATER CINCINNATI SILENT CLUB, INC. 
25 West Ogden Place 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Open Wednesdays. Fridays. Saturdays 
Sundays and holidays 

Most beautifully decorated club in the country 


HEBREW ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
and 

r -ISTERHOOD OF H. A. D. 

171 West 85th Street 
New York 24, New York 

Open Wed. and 2nd Sun. Business meetings 
Except July, August, September 
H. A. D.: 

Albert Berke, president 
Mrs. Abe Goodstein, secretary 
Sisterhood of H. A. D.: 

Mrs. Wm. Berkowitz, president 
Mrs. Charles Miller, secretary 


HEART OF AMERICA CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
3840 Troost Street 
Kansas City, Missouri 

Open Saturdays and Holidays 
Mrs. Irene Mo r gan, secretary 


INDIANAPOLIS DEAF CLUB 
27 West Ohio Street 
Indianapolis 4, Indiana 

Regular business meeting on first 
Saturday of the month 
Open nightly and all day weekends 


KANSAS CITY CLUB FOR THE DEAF, INC. 
471 ty 2 Troost Street 
Kansas City 4, Missouri 

Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Georgette Gray bi 11. secretary 
3641 Holmes Street 


LEHIGH ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
121 Souvh 8th Street 
Allentown, Pennsylvania 

Clubrooms open daily 
Visitors welcome 


LONG BEACH CLUB OF THE DEAF 
Morgan Hall — 835 Locust Street 
Long Beach, California 

Home of the famous Bank Night 
Mrs. Geraldine Fail, secretary 


LOUISVILLE ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
418 West Jefferson Street 
Louisville 2, Kentucky 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
Mrs. Myra C. Warren, secretary 


When in Detroit, welcome to— 

MOTOR CITY ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
7635 Michigan Avenue 
Detroit 10, Michigan 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Meeting 4th Saturday of each month 
Kenneth W. Mantz, executive secretary 


OLATHE CLUB FOR THE DEAF 
Frye Building, Box 302, Second Floor 
100 North Chestnut Street 
Olathe, Kansas 

Open every evening 
Mrs. Joseph Maxwell 
P. O. Box 302 Olathe, Kansas 


PHOENIX ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
2005 E. Indian School Road 
Phoenix, Arixona 

2nd and 4th Saturday o ; each month 

Yita Harrison Secretary 
1136 E. Sells Drive 
Scottsdale, Arizona 


READING ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF, INC. 
538 Franklin Street 
Reading. Pennsylvania 

Clubroom open 

Mondays, Wednesdays, Fridays, Saturdays 
Sundays 

Visitors welcome 


ROCKFORD SILENT CLUB, INC. 
211'/, East State Street 
Rockford, Illinois 

Open Fri. eveninq. Sat., Sun. 
Welcome to our friendly club 
Mrs. Betty Musgrove, president 
Betty Braun, secretary 


ROSE CITY CLUB OF THE DEAF 
1006 S. W. Third Avenue 
Portland, Oregon 

Friday and Saturday 7 to 2:30 a. m. 
Out-of-town visitors are welcome 
Ann T. Skalicky, secretary 


SAN JOSE SILENT CLUB, INC. 
191 West Santa Clara Street 
San Jose, California 

Open weekends - Visitors welcome 
Mrs. Marjorie Auslande<\ secretary 


SILENT ATHLETIC CLUB OF DENVER 
1545 Julian Street 
Denver 4, Colorado 

Open Saturdays - Visitors welcome 
For information write: 

Carol E. Sponable, Secretary 


When in Chicago visit— 

SOUTHTOWN CLUB OF THE DEAF 
5832 S. Western Avenue 
Chicago, Illinois 

Open Wednesday, Friday, Saturday, Sunday 
Carl Werner, Pres. F-a''k Wrobel Vice Pres. 
Vera Langford, Secy. Tony Tortorici, Treas. 


Visitors are welcome to— 

SILENT CLUB OF ST. LOUIS 
3517 North Grand 
St. Louis, Missouri 

We are open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday 
E. McLaughlin, president 
E. Clark, secretary 


TAMPA CLUB OF THE DEAF, INC. 
W/j Florida Avenue 
Tampa, Florida 

Open Saturday evenings except any 
5th Saturday of a month 
Ray Carter, president 
Ed Bowman secretary 


When in Toronto, welcome to— 

TORONTO ASSOCIATION OF THE DEAF 
1170 Yonge Street 
Toronto, Ontario, Canada 

Open Friday, Saturday, and Sunday evenings 
Also on holidays 


UNION LEAGUE OF THE DEAF, INC. 
228 West 71st Street 
New York 23, New York 

Open daily from noon to midnight 
Norman Finkelstein, president 
Max J. Cohen, secretary 


WICHITA CLUB OF THE DEAF 
930'/j West Douglas - I.O.O.F. Hall 
Wichita, Kansas 

Open 2nd and 4th Saturday evenings each month 
Pauline Conwell. secretary 
Visitors welcome 











